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Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’. variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 








N INDUSTRIOUS, TEMPERATE, RELIABLE 
young man, Friend, desires a position with reliable 


firm. Good reference. Address D. MOORE, 415 


Linden Street, Camden, N. 1. 
A MOTHER WHO HAS MADE SPECIAL 
study of child-development, living in a pleasant, 
healthful suburb of Philadelphia, desires to take into 
her home-life, one or two mentally backward, or help- 
less children. Articulation, hand-training, and kinder- 
rten taught if desired. Exceptional medical facilities. 
References exchanged. Address w. x., this Office. 


OTHERLY ATTENTION AND CARE GIVEN 

to infant or older child, by a Friend, for $3.00 per 

week. Good reference. Address D.. Box 43, Woods- 
town, N. J. 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN, GRADUATE 


of a Friends’ school, a position in an office, or 
with a wholesale firm. Reference given. Address Lock 
Box K., Kennett Square, Pa. 


HORTHAND TAUGHT INDUCTIVELY OR 
by usual method, personally or by mail. Eugene 
C. Lewis, 522 Walnut St., Phila. 


ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY A 

young woman as mother’s assistant. Friend pre- 

ferred. Reference required. Address Box 377, Easton, 
Maryland. 


ANTED.—AT ONCE, BY A YOUNG WOMAN, 
a Friend, a position as companion. Address No. 
51, this Office. 


R RENT.—TWELVE-ROOM FURNISHED 

house. Rent partly taken out in board. Other 
boarders obtainable, or quiet home can be made. 328 
W. FRONT ST., » Media, Pa. 


ANTED.—OCCUPANTS FOR A DESIRABLE 

second-story front room ; southern exposure, bath, 

close proximity to principal ‘trolley lines. joard in 

adult family of four. City references given and required. 
Apply 4061 ASPEN ST., +» Philadelphia. 


VERY CHEERFUL AND DESIRABLE 
for rent with first-class table board. Friends’ family 
M. B. L., 1819 Thompson St. 
OOMS AND BOARD.—CONVENIENT 
railroad and Friends’ Meeting-house. Mrs. S. A. 
GOVER, 1143 Twenty-first Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C, 
WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 
board. Private family, near trolley, and_ three 
minutes’ walk from s2d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


ROOMS | 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrangements have 
been made with the railroad companies, so that those 
near the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 
to Baltimore and return at a special rate of two cents per 
mile, upon card orders 

By applying personally or by letter to the undersigned, 
or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, southwest 
corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, P hiladelphia, card 
orders on the ticket agents for tic kets may be obtained 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Division,—any point east of Pittsburg, Phila- 
delphia and Erie Division, United Railroads of New 
Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac 
Railroad, Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria 
& Fredericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of New 
Lhe city, or other leased or affiliated lines within these 
imits. 

Tickets may be purchased from the 2sth of Tenth 
month, with limit of expiration Eleventh month 8th, 
1898, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any point 
where the excursion rate is less than twenty-five cents. 
When orders are to be forwarded by mail a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. Applicants 
will state specifically what ee or by what system 
they wish to come over 

EDWARD STABLER, Jr,, 
6 South street, Baltimore. 
W. THOMAS STARR 


North and Centre streets, Baltimore. 


LODGING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommo- 
dation for lodging furnished at Park Avenue meeting 
house, Baltimore, are requested to forward their applica 
tions as promptly as possible. The rooms will be ready 
for occupancy on Sixth-day evening, 28th of Tenth 
month, for those who wish to attend the sessions of the 
meeting of ministers and elders, on Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
or lodging, or both, can be obtained in the neighborhood, 
at a moderate cost. The Committee is prepared to fur 
nish names and residences of those who offer such ac- 


| commodations. 


TO | 


can be accommodated with rooms and board in a | 


Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. 

$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 

Street, N. Ww. » Washington, D.C. 

GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law 
CONVENTION 
Science 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


S. W. BLACK’ .CK’S SON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT- ee i 

gc. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovpecas: | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


ls TENOGRAPHER. 


Epwarp T. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


} 
SLACK. 


‘erms, | 
| rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. 


Applications may be addressed to any of the following 
Friends: 
Cuacxiey Hott, 817 W. North Ave., Balto. 
Sarure H. Starr, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub. Committee of the Committee on Entertainment, 
or to 
BertHa JANNey, 1807 Bolton St., Balto., 
Secretary of the General Committee. 


N. B.—In making application, Friends will please 
name ~_ day on which they expect to reach Baltimore. 


- Swarthmore. 
For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 


| the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
| close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 





| and plenty of fruit. 


| trade 
| up to date in every feature of the business, we 


Apply to 
Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
established three generations ago—aod 


are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 











A Safe Six Per Cent. 
Investment. 


HE undersigned offers for sale 
$25,000 of the First Mortgage 
Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 


CLEVELAND (N. Y.) WATER COMPANY, 


owned and operated by the Continental 
Water Works Company, of Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. The latter company is com- 
posed of well-known and substantial busi 
ness men, who have been very successful 
in the management of their local water 
supply plants in Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

Cleveland is a growing town on the north 
shore of Oneida Lake, N. Y. The water 
supply is abundant and of excellent quality. 

After only one year's operation the com- 
pany already has a revenue sufficient to pay 
all expenses, including interest on the 
bonds, and leave a substantial surplus. 
This assures the safety of the bonds, as the 
income will steadily increase; and the 
mortgage is small, $25,000 being all that 
can be issued on the present plant 

The interest on these bonds is payable 
May Ist and November Ist, at the office of 
the Trust Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, the trustees 

Denomination of bonds, $500 
Price, par and accrued interest 


each. 


For further information, address 


WM. P. HUSTON, 
103 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY. SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 

pares for college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, { 
Circulars on application. 


Principals. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). 
pr eparation, 


Coilege 

For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
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George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing | 


students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifa/, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Fruienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Pvupits or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, ouees, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or 
CYNTHIA G, BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Men who are always in a hurry, and most men 
are, want a soap for the toilet that will lather quickly and 
freely in hot or cold water. 
may have this quality, but will likely contain alkali, 
which is injurious to the skin. 
pure vegetable oils, no alkali; produces a white, foamy 
lather, that cleanses thoroughly and rinses easily and 
quickly. Money cannot buy a better soap for the toilet. 


Other soaps than ivory 


Ivory Soap is made of 


Copyright, 1898. by The Procter & Gambie Co , Cincinnatl 
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> 
The Penington, 
Permanent and transient boarding for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


‘6’ THE WHITTIER,” 
99 N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


Rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 

steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 


~ YEO & LUKENS, ~ 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Copmagoncing 


BLANK. PHILADELPHIA. 





Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 








A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XLII. 
THE most sacred basis of all things to me [is| the 
everlasting and unalterable standard of justice. 
James Locan. 


From a letter to William Penn, in 1705. 
LIFE OF LIFE. 
To him who is the Life of Life, 
My soul its vows would pay ; 
He leads the flowery seasons on, 
And gives the storm its way. 


The winds run backward to their caves 
At his divine command,— 

And the great deep he holds within 
The hollow of his hand. 


He clothes the grass, he makes the rose 
To wear her good attire, 

The moon he gives her patient grace, 
And all the stars their fire. 





He hears the hungry raven’s cry, 
And sends her young their food, 

And through our evil, intimates 
His purposes of good. 


He stretches out the north, he binds 
The tempest in his care ; 

The mountains cannot strike their roots 
So deep he is not there. 


Hid in the garment of his works, 
We feel his presence still 
With us, and through us fathoming 
The mystery of his will. 
—Alice Cary. 


CO-OPERATION. 

Read before Swarthmore College students, Tenth month 9, 1898, 
by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
In his letter to the Corinthians the Apostle Paul gave 
an impressive object-lesson upon the necessity for 
united labor among those whom he designated ‘ the 
body of Christ, and members in particular.”’ He 
made the human body the illustration of his thought. 
“For,” he said, “the body is not one member, but | 
many.”’ 

“If the foot shall say, because I am not the hand, 
I am not of the body; it is therefore not of the 
body.”’ 

“And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the 
eye, I am not of the body, it is not therefore not of 
the body.” 

“If the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling ?”” | 

“But now hath God set the members every one | 
of them in the body, as it hath pleased him.” 


‘ 
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| members of the body. 
| the aching member whose distemper has taken the 


Volume LV. 
Number 43. 


‘“‘ And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee: nor again, the head to the feet, I 
have no need of you.” 

** But God hath tempered the body together, that 
there should be no schism in the body ; but that the 
members should have the same care one for another.”’ 

‘* And whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member be honored, all 
the members rejoice with it.” 

This is a lesson that we can all verify in our own 
experience. We know well how our comfort, and 
largely our happiness, depends upon the harmonious 
working together of the members of our body. 
However bright the sunshine may be over the face of 
the earth, it is a clouded morning for us that finds us 
with head or hand out of harmony with the other 
How gladly we would detach 


brightness out of the day, and melody out of all the 
sweet sounds—how gladly we would detach it and 


| lay it away in solitude to heal itself for harmonious 


service again. But this cannot be. The imprudence 


| in eating or drinking, in work or in play, that makes 
| the aching head, inevitably lays its burden upon all 
| the members, and these must endure the process by 


which nature can in time restore the lost harmony. 
It was to those who were consciously or uncon- 


| sciously founding a new church that Paul the Apostle 


sent this lesson in harmonious service, earnestly en- 


| treating them to believe that they were members of 
| Christ’s body, some to be Apostles, some to work 
| miracles, some to have gifts of healing, and all to be 
moved by the spirit of love. 
| has much in it for us, at the beginning of a new col- 


This beautiful lesson 


lege year. It is as true of the college as of the 


| church, that we are all ‘‘members of one body,” 


each important in his own place to the welfare of all. 
In our separate homes also this is true; with the 
difference that the separate home is a smaller body, 
with fewer members to be harmonized. The college- 
body has nine score and more members to be brought 
into harmonious activity. At first thought, this 
would seem to be quite impossible. How can it be 


| that more than nine score members of one body can 


be made to fit to one another! For our proportions 
as individual members are very different one from 
another, so different that we cannot join hands in one 
long row, and reach one uniform height established 
by law as the one correct height. There may be 


| nine score and more points of vision, and delicacies 
of hearing, and degrees of self-control. 
height the eye takes in only the things that are close 


At one 


at hand,—the woods that skirt the next field, and the 
brook by the roadside ;—it does not dream of the 
glories that are revealed of mountains and sky and 
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sea by a hard climb to a higher level; it does not | less for youthan for me. I have tried to bring clear], 


dream that its pleasures which are only for the hour, 
are poor indeed beside those joys which are rooted 
in the Eternal! How, then, can the far-seeing and 
the short-sighted fit themselves one to the other? If 
we were cast-iron members this could not be. But 
human souls, patterned after the Divine, are made for 
the Divine unity. The far-seeing will not scorn the 
narrow-vision ; and there will be such light upon him 
from the hills of God, that others seeing the bright- 
ness will ask its source, and try the steeper climb, 
and find that they too were made for the higher level. 
One note in the harmonies that reaches the sensitive 
ear, is the note of infinite patience that waits the slow 
process of growth from infancy to maturity. If we 
were cast-iron members we would have to go about 
prodding one another with our sharp points, irritating 
old wounds and making new ones. But we are all 
dowered in greater or less degree with the divine gift 
of love. Paul, when he had presented his object- 
lesson concerning the members of the body, added : 
‘‘ Covet earnestly the best gifts; and yet shew I unto 
you a more excellent way.” Then he gave them 
that wonderful discourse on the power of love—* If 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but 
have not love, 1 am become sounding brass, or a 
clanging cymbal.”’ 

Here, then, is the secret of accord for the nine 
score and more members of the collegiate body. Is 
Paul’s noble love among us? This is the crucial 
question for each member to measure himself by, 
teacher and taught. ‘Love doth not behave itself 
unseemly ; love seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked.”’ Youth is subject to sudden impulses to 
let go restraint, and give free course to tumultuous 
desires and unseasonable satisfactions; and “ un- 
seemly ’’ behaviour among the nine score members 
of the college body is like grains of sand thrown 
among the wheels of delicate machinery. Paul's 
noble love withers away the germs of unseemly be- 
haviour. 

“Love seeketh not her own.”’ This is only an- 
other way of saying ‘‘ Love delighteth to cooperate 
with her neighbor.’”’ He who perpetually seeks his 
own must go about as one with cast-iron members, 
thrusting aside whatever he regards as standing in 
his way. Among students, he who seeks his own is 
on the low plane of vision that cannot see beyond 
the moment’s indulgence. It is his pleasure to throw 
his work to the winds, and amuse himself—it matters 
not to him that to his neighbor this very moment for 
work is like gold in his pocket, and to yield up the 
moment is like giving up his gold to a thief. It 
matters not to him that his self-seeking view of 
things would wreck the best interests of the college. 
He allies himself with those whom Watts, the great 
English artist, has portrayed in his picture of Mam- 
mon—an unlovely creature with his hand crushing a 
fair maiden, and his heavy foot upon the neck of a 
noble young man. Paul’s noble love is the antidote 
for the poison of self-seeking, and is the very life of 
all cooperative effort. 


‘‘ Love is not easily provoked.” This message is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


before you that it is the spirit of cooperation alone 
that can make a place of peace and unity in which 
nine score members can work together as the col- 
legiate body. Very keenly dol realize that only as 
my own soul is baptized in this noble love, can I hope 
to point out the way to you, and help you to see the 
best things in life, and help you to make hard climbs 
upward. It is often borne in upon me that if I could 
be enough loving, I could shine away all the diffi- 
culties of our cooperative life. I want you to know 
that I listen to Paul’s message not only for what it 
has for you, but still more for what it has for myself. 

There is one other thought which I would bring 
clearly before you—our cooperation with each other 
is our only way of cooperating with God. I believe 
that words stand for very little with God. I believe 
that you and I might rise upon our feet for the whole 
of this hour set apart for “ religious service,’ as the 
world designates it, and say or sing over and over 
the words of the psalmist, “I will praise Thee with 
my whole heart: before the gods will I sing praise 
unto Thee. I will worship toward thy holy temple, 
and praise thy name for thy loving kindness and for 
thy truth,”—we might have this hour of words with- 
out ever reaching the ear of our Father. But I be- 
lieve that we cannot have one impulse of care for 
each other’s welfare, one effort of self-restraint that 
keeps us silent rather than interrupt each other’s 
work, that its vibrations do not reach to the heart of 
Infinite Love. How can he care for the great tem- 
ples or the rudest meeting-houses we would build to 
his honor, with his own forests of timber and quarries 
of stone! How can he care for the tones of the 
organ, or our spoken praises, except so far as they 
strengthen us to do the things he would have us do 
for each other—his little children. To this beautiful, 
loving service of cooperation with our Heavenly 
Father in the daily and hourly concerns of life, we 
are all called. There is no high nor low in this 
service ; no respecting of persons. There is the indi- 
vidual tie between every human soul and the Infinite 
Father. And, as the consciousness of this close, 
individual relation with the Divine is cherished in our 
heart of hearts, it will gradually open the way to us 
for perfect codperation, human and Divine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
Tuts was held at Waynesville, Ohio. The first ses- 
sion was that of Ministers and Elders, which con- 
vened on Seventh-day, at 2 o’clock p.m. Minutes 
were received for Abel Mills of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, and for Sarah J. Price, of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. There were other visiting Friends without 
minutes ; each one of whom by silent travail or the 
spoken word added strength to our gathering. 

On First-day morning, as the assembly gathered 
into the quiet, we felt the over-shadowing of the 
Divine Presence. The silence was broken by the 
words, ‘I trust that we all carry the sanctuary of the 
Lord as one man, waiting to be fed with the bread of 
life. We should count ita great blessing that God 
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addresses us according to our understanding. There 
is a guest chamber in each heart where we may meet 
with the Father and be taught of Him. God has not 
left us without a witness, but has given us of his 
spirit. The desire to know is God-given, and if we 
turn our minds within to this power of God that 
bringeth salvation we will be directed aright. Who 
is to correct the wrongs we commit? We write the 
Book of Life ourselves. If we make mistakes to-day, 
then we must seek to remedy them to-morrow. By 
listening to the pointings of Truth in our souls, we 
shall be led aright and qualified to go forth to lead 
others.” 

We were cautioned to “ Be not high-minded ; be 
not wise in your own councils,”’ and exhorted to open 
our minds tothe Truth, from whatever source, and 
told that if we live close to the Father, we shall know 
from whence it comes. It is the living Christ, born 
within the soul, that is the saving power. Jesus the 
Son, and sent of the Father, was the incarnation of 
that Power. 

A petition arose that we might all come to the 
Father and realize his presence to be with us; that 
we might feel the overshadowing of his love, and 
that our understanding might be opened, for it is 
only as we come unto him and hearken that we shall 
be taught. Again, we heard the invitation, ‘‘ Come 
unto me all ye ends of the earth, and be ye saved 
with an everlasting salvation.”” We may come unto 
the Father by simple obedience. We need to watch 
and pray that we may rise up higher and _ higher and 
to put on the whole armor of the Master. Take the 
sword of the Spirit, which will cut away all dross, 
and leave only pure love for our fellowman. The 
beauty of a pure life was held up before our minds 
and the desire expressed ‘‘ to hold fast the profession 
of our faith without wavering.’’ God is indeed the 
teacher of his people. 

In the afternoon many lessons of truth were 
presented for our consideration ; the first, a compari- 
son between plant life and spiritual life. The germ 
of life within ourselves comparable to the germ 
within the acorn, which reaches down into the earth 
and receives that which is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the stately oak ;—so the germ of Life within 
us, if it reaches out to the Father, will receive that 
which is necessary for the development of the perfect 
man and woman. 

‘1, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
A beautiful lesson was shown to be contained in this 
language of Jesus. As he was able to draw men 
unto him, so may we in our smaller measure draw 
others to a higher life. We must be lost unto our- 
selves that we may live unto God. 

The fervent desire was that we might all be lifted 
up to the higher life, which belongs to children of the 
Heavenly Kingdom. The young were exhorted to 
give their hearts to God ; to turn from evil and choose 
that which is enduring. That we shall all look to the 
true Guide, who shall free us from the bondage of 
superstition and tradition, and be led into the perfect 
light. The meeting closed with an earnest prayer, 
which was also a benediction. 

On Second-day morning, after a period of silence, 
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| the question was asked, For what are we here: is it 


to hear what others have to say, or have we a duty 
to perform? A desire was felt that each one might 
be conscious of his individual responsibility for a part 
in the work pertaining to the Society. 

The reading of the epistles from other yearly 
meetings claimed our earnest thought. As a letter 
from an absent friend cheers and encourages, so 
these letters from other parts of the heritage give 
spiritual strength and uplift. 

The thought expressed, that we should not live on 
things of the past, aroused a response in many hearts, 
but that we should be alive to present needs and duties. 

The subject of Education claimed our earnest 
attention. That we should so far as possible encour- 
age schools under the care of Friends and also to 
endeavor to raise the standard of our public schools 
so as to benefit not only our own children, but others 
as well. 

The subject of peace brought a deep exercise over 
the meeting. The cloud which has lately enveloped 
our land shows the necessity of maintaining our tes- 
timony in regard to peace; that our work as a 
Society is not finished until the peaceable kingdom of 
Christ shall reign throughout the world. The voice 
from Russia is a source of great encouragement and 
the meeting was united in sending a letter to the 
Czar showing our appreciation of the course sug- 
gested by him and praying for its ultimate success. 
“God works in a mysterious way his wonders to 
perform.”” The thought was presented that atten- 
tion should be given to the manner in which the 
instructors in our public schools teach “ patriotism ;’’ 
that it may tend to peace rather than war. 

On Third-day morning the ‘State of Society’’ 
engaged our attention. Some notes of discourage- 
ment appeared as the answers to the queries came 
from the various sections, and a fear was expressed 
that we note defects but are not careful enough to 
seek for the cause. The query in regard to love drew 
forth the thought that if we possess that true love 
queried after, would we not draw more into us. The 
importance of a more careful and frequent study of 
the Scriptures was dwelt upon ; we were exhorted to 
keep to our plain and simple ways, which have made 
us a peculiar people, and especially to the beautiful 
“thee” and “thou” of earlier days. The true progress 
of Christianity is indicated by the spirit of charity,— 
we may differ from our brother but there will still 
exist only the kindliest feeling between us. 

(Conclusion to follow.) 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
XI. 
THE MOST PRACTICAL THING IN THE WORLD. 


BY PRES. WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL. 

(Concluded from Last Week.) 
PLATo is said to have been the first to classify human 
thought as of three grades or stages. The lowest is 
that which deals solely with things and groups of 
things, and which presently merges into the second 
which perceives also the relations of things. The 
philosophers have given to this the name Understand- 
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ing, but for our purpose it may be better described as 
enlightened common sense. But the highest grade 
of thinking is distinguished as Reason; its special 
characteristic is that it takes note of the relation of 
self to the objects of thought, and is hence original, 
inventive, creative. It is this kind of thinking that 
confers upon mankind the choicest products of human 
It is men who have taken this third de- 
gree in the society of intellectual culture who can 

conceive and accomplish enterprises of great moment. 

Consider for a little what must have been 

the type of mind of the man who did most for Quaker- 

ism in America. The Founder of Pennsylvania pro- 

‘jected an experiment in civil government, new in the 
history of institutions. It was to be planted in a dis- 


endeavor. 


tant country, among savages, where, so far as experi- 
furnished a guide, the presumption was all 
against the success of such a novelty. It was to be 
peopled by emigrants from the various European 


ence 


countries, accustomed to arbitrary government, who 


could hardly be expected to grasp with readiness the 
principles of their new constitution. 


not wonderful that Penn should 
conceive the rough outlines of such a project, for the 
world was astir, in his time, with new ideas of govern- 
ment and religion, and the relations of men to each 
other and to the state were in every man’s thought. 
What is wonderful is that any man should be able to 
grasp all the relations of the problem so thoroughly 
as to devise and put in operation an eminently suc- 


It is, perhaps, 


cessful scheme of such magnitude. 

Aside from those qualities of heart and mind 
which were his priceless birthright, William Penn 
owed to education in its various forms, the ability to 


accomplish his magnificent work. He had_ been 


trained at an English university, in all the learning of | 


had lived in intimate contact with all 
and conditions of men. He was equally at 
home at the court of Charles IJ. and in the thatched 
Nor was his acquaint- 
He knew the 
people of continental Europe by lengthened residence 
among them, and there could have been few men of 
his time more many-sided, more able to meet every 
man on his own ground, less insular or more broad- 


his time; he 


sorts 


cottage of an English peasant. 


ance confined to his own country. 


minded,—one whose mental processes truly belonged 
to Plato’s third order of thinking. And because he 
knew many orders of men, because his knowledge was 
not confined to the present, but included the history 
of the political movements of men in all times, in 
short, because he realized the great need of his time, 
and could bring to the solution of the problem a mind 
preéminently adapted to reason from given facts to 
the probable result, he made a contribution to civil 
and religious liberty, perhaps the greatest which they 
owe to any single man. 

It is this quality of mind which renders men inde- 
pendent of the circumstances of life. It is as effective 
in making the wheels of domestic machinery run 
smoothly, as in devising new constitutions. It is as 
good for the running of a grocery store, as for the 
managing the affairs of nations. And in proportion 
as our life is becoming more intricate and as old con- 














ditions give place to those which are new and strange, 
this kind of thinking becomes more and more essen- 
tial in ordinary affairs. 

We hear men say that the opportunities of our 
time are limited ; competition is excessive, conditions 
are exacting; times are not what they were. It is 
only because they confine their view to the usual, and 
obvious, or traditional lines and methods of activity. 
Set your brains to work and devise a method which 
shall produce your staple a fraction cheaper ; find 
out how you can grow your tomatoes a trifle finer, or 
market them in better condition; and the thing is 
done. Nor are the larger opportunities wanting. 
When we look at the part which electricity performs 
in ministering to our various needs, we might incline 
to the opinion that all its problems are solved ; but if 
we will think for a moment we will see that the field 
is wider than ever. The boy or girl may be in one 
of the families here represented who will puta trained 
finger upon that secret of nature which shall release 
electricity directly from the coal. When that problem 
has been solved the change in human affairs will be 
greater even than that which this generation has wit- 
The readjustment of our industrial and com- 
mercial methods upon a system in which the steam 
engine ‘will be no longer necessary, will open to the 
world a field of enterprise whose breadth and variety 
of opportunity might challenge the most vivid im- 


nessed. 


| agination to portray. 


Nor are the opportunities confined to industrial or 
business enterprise. 

We are approaching changes in national ideals 
and international relations, which will demand at our 
hands, and the hands of our sons, the exercise of the 
greatest wisdom and self-control. 

[here are opportunities enough in the West 
Indies for one generation, and responsibilities com- 
Then think of the condition of those 
portions of the world which border upon the Pacific 
Ocean. ,There is the newly active empire of Japan, 
the recently established Russian Port on the Yellow 
Sea; there is the Chinese Empire falling to pieces, 
and here is our own country with new activities in 
Alaska, with new acquisitions in Hawaii, and an 
enormous interrogation point in the Philippines. Does 
not the situation invite the exercise of all our wisdom 
and for its best development offer possibilities as al- 
luring even as did the future of Pennsylvania to its 
Founder ? 

It is a trite saying that national safety amidst such 
dangers and temptations as are here involved requires 
the application of the highest forms of thought, influ- 
enced by the purest motives. 

John Knox declared that every scholar is some- 
thing added to the riches of the commonwealth. 
Will not our national situation in the near future 
make such drafts upon the resources of our country 
as to make it our duty to pour into her treasury every 
such contribution to her riches that our circumstances 
allow? Should we not then resolve with the Scotch 
dominie of MacLaren’s pathetic sketch that the grass 
shall not grow upon the path that leads from our 
peoples’ homes to the college door ? 


mensurate. 





But we have not yet touched the core of the | between soul and mind 


matter. We have been talking of the practical value 
of a trained mind in business and in the affairs of the 
community or commonwealth, but for us there is cer- 
tainly a higher kind of practicality. The apostle 
charged the Philippians to think on things true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report, and it is to 
enable us in the highest sense to obey the injunction, 
that is, in my view, the best use of education. All 
study should be a search for things “ true,” ‘‘ honest,”’ 
and ‘‘just.’’ Surely the trained sense will better dis- 
cern the “ pure”’ and “lovely”; it cannot be but 
that the cultivated intelligence will distinguish more 
perfectly what things are of ‘‘ good report.” 

And this approaches more nearly what is to my 
mind the chief concern which we as a religious body 
have in education. Believing as we do that each 
human soul is indeed the temple of the living God, 
there rests upon us an obligation which we must not 
evade, to make the habitation fit residence for his 
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high occupancy, to cultivate the higher faculties of | 


our souls; develop the higher tastes and pleasures, 
to know the good and to love it. This it is to 
“think on things pure and lovely.” But there 
more than this. The master in the parable charged 
his servants to ‘‘ occupy’ until he should come. And 
when he came he construed occupancy to imply use, 


is 


development. This is the divine command, written in 
every human soul—to “occupy.” There are spread 
out all the resources of the world, and all the won- 
derful powers of our own bodies and minds, and the 
law of occupancy laid upon us, in our human 
needs ; in our human desires and ambitions; in every 
higher instinct and feeling of our nature. The obli- 
gation to intellectual culture stands then in itself as a 
part of the divine command, and again it is an 
essential preparation for ‘ 


is 


occupying”’ in any real 
sense, any portion of the rich heritage which is ours. 
It is our belief that every man is favored with light 


thé personal. 
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and body, but is finding the 
truest explanation of our being, and the best expres- 
sion of our powers, when they are regarced as essen- 
tially one; when we observe the movements of 
religious thought and feeling, and the differing sects 
which compose our religious world, drawing closer 
and closer together until, with the exception of some 
formal creeds, and some narrow-minded Assemblies 
they have come to be almost a single body of Chris- 
tian believers ; when we see all the departments of 
human effort approaching in this way a common 
focus, surely we may say there is now, or soon will 
be, the Age of Unity. Is it not our duty to hasten 
its fulfillment, and as a means to that end may not a 
vivid, a true, a liberal and reverent culture be called 
‘~The most Practical Thing in the World” ? 

Dr. Harris, perhaps our foremost American philo- 
sophic thinker declares that ‘‘ the perfection of human 
souls is not only in one kind of piety—namely, that 
of the heart,~ but in the piety of the intellect that 
beholds truth, the piety of the will that does good 
deeds wisely, the piety of the Senses that sees the 
beautiful and realizes it.”’ 

It is this ‘‘ perfection of the human soul’ where 
heart and intellect, will and senses are brought into a 
noble unity that, whenever history is read with a dis- 
cerning eye, is seen to have been in all as 


ges most 
capable of being “ put in practice.” 

The history of the Society of Friends tells 
throughout its various chapters one story—that of the 
final triumph of the real over the sceming, of the 
general, the whole truth over the half-truth of the 
large, the honest view over the narrow, the selfish, 
May we not say then, that this piety 


of the whole man, which is in large another name for 


| true culture, is everywhere and always of the highest 


sufficient for his needs, if only he will attend to it, if | 


he will “occupy.” It is no less our duty to know 
the law than to obey it, and the laws of God are 
written in the physical universe, in our social and 
political organization, and in our mental constitution, 
not less truly than in our hearts. In his view there 
is no department of research or of culture which is 
not to be reverently approached, or which, if rightly 
undertaken, will not yield to some portion of that 
truth which is to make us free. 


[ have said that this may be called the age of | 


Intellectual Supremacy, but there is a higher title 
which it may almost claim. When we see how the 
nations of the earth are knit together by bonds of 
common interest, how modern systems of commerce 
and modern deference to the rights of individuals 
have brought men to see that all the peoples of the 
earth are truly of one flesh, and are fast making of 
their separate institutions what may be called a single 
great republic of nations; when we observe the 
trend of modern philosophy which, more than ever 
before is studying man himself as a unit, no longer 
regarding him as a bundle of separate and often 
antagonistic faculties, making an impassible chasm 





| that held me there. 


use. This is indeed, that wisdom whose price was 
anciently declared to be above rubies and whose 


revenue is better than choice silver. 


LETTERS FROM DETACHED FRIENDS. 

Extracts from replies received by the Social Duty Committee of 

New York Monthly Meeting, Franklin Noble, Clerk. 
DEAR FRIENDS: It was pleasant to read over the 
kindly feeling expressed in your communication re- 
ceived recently. As you know, I am a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends and the only grand- 
child of [a prominent Friend, several years deceased] 
who has not united with some one of the “ church” 
organizations. My own life has been closely associ- 
ated with church people and church work, but I have 
ever felt that there were some things in our Society 
For this reason my time is not 
my own, and I am thus debarred from meeting with 
you, while at the same time I am glad to be re- 
membered. 

My Heavenly Father has been very kind to me, 
and I have tried to do right, and be a help to others, 
as he has shown the way. 

Hoping the day may come when I may meet you, 
and know you better, and thanking you for your 
kindly interest, I am cordially yours. 

Jamaica, L, I. 
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Thy friendly greeting was duly received, and the 
sentiments therein expressed are fully appreciated 
by me. 

For many years I have resided at too remote a 
distance from Friends’ meeting to be able to attend 
regularly, but my love and attachment for the faith of 
my ancestors has been so strong within me that I 
have refrained from attaching myself to any other 
denomination. 

Everything pertaining to Friends and their teach- 
ing is very dear to me. I am in hopes that nothing 
will prevent my attending some of the sessions of the 
coming yearly meeting, as usual. Sincerely, 

Riverside, Conn. is Mais is 

The circular letter of the Social Duty Committee 
of the New York Monthly Meeting, addressed to my 
mother, was duly received, and she requests me to ac- 
knowledge receipt of same, and at the same time to 
say that she is not only very much interested in this 
particular work, but in all that pertains to the meet- 
ing and its members ; that while debarred by distance, 
age, and infirmities from mingling with you, she is 
ever there in spirit and grateful for remembrance. 

Indtanapolts, Ind. 

Thy letter on behalf of the Social Duty Commit- 
tee was duly received. It is pleasant to be remem- 
bered by those with whom we have this bond of 
union, a belief in the fundamental principle of our So- 
ciety, and our sympathy and cooperation in its pro- 
mulgation need not be limited by distance, while it is 
certainly strengtnened by contact with those of a like 
belief. I think we all desire and try to follow the 
path of duty, but do we not sometimes have occasion 
to wish that the light upon it was a little more clear? 
©= But that is no doubt a want of faithfulness on our 
part to indications, which want we may with more ef- 
fort overcome. Be assured of my continued interest 
in our Society and its principles, as indicated by the 
large number of those who now recognize the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 

Toledo, O. r. J. K. 
PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 

FRIENDS. 
TENTH MontH 30, 1898.—No. 44. 
COURAGE. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 
Wait on the Lord : 


Be strong, and let thine heart take courage 
Yea, wait thou on the Lord.—Ps. 27: 14. 

CouraGE is more than valor or daring, both of 
which may instantaneously inspire to noble deeds 
without reaching the level of courage. Courage 
strictly defined is an uplift of spirit which carries its 
without fear through continued danger. 
The type of courage that is the subject of this lesson 
is not that which is based upon fearlessness of danger 
only, for that may be rashness,—a thoughtlessness as 
fo consequence,—or it may be bravado, —an exposure 
to danger for the sake of praise or reward. True 
courage includes a recognition of the danger which it 


possessor 
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does not fear, being superior to it. Thus a courage- 
ous man will plunge through the fire and smoke of a 
burning building to rescue therefrom a flame-im- 
prisoned child,—a perfect stranger that under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have inspired no interest. 
When Clara Barton went to the desolated homes of 
the Armenians, braving the dangers that beset a 
journey through a country terrorized by bands of 
lawless soldiery, that she might carry food to starving 
women and children, and when more recently she 
went into the filthy and plague-stricken hospitals of 
the imprisoned Cubans, to bring succor and relief to 
their dying inmates,—she exemplified a courage of 
the purest kind. 

Courage of this kind is born of a Power that in- 
spires to noble deeds, and is the basis of all that is 
pure and true and good in human character. The 
Psalmist defines this in his declaration : 


‘‘God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble, therefore will notwe fear,’ etc. 


and on another occasion : 


‘*InGod I have put my trust : I will not fear what flesh can 
do unto me.”’ 


This trust that the Psalmist exemplified underlies 
religion,—in fact zs pure religion; for religion is 
simply reliance upon and work in conjunction with 
the Spirit of God, that is developing human character. 
When George Fox failed to find relief from his mental 
distress in the advice of the ministers of religion that 
he should sing psalms, he withdrew from all associa- 
tion with religious teachets and dwelt for atime in 
solitude, when, he says, a divine voice within him said, 
‘There is a “ving God who made all things,’’ and he 
was awakened to a realization of “ an inward, living, 
spiritual religion.’’ Once possessed of this he be- 
came most truly courageous, as well as conscientious. 
What of persecution and suffering he underwent, be- 
cause of his faithfulness to the duties that God de- 
manded of him, may not be detailed here. The 
history of his career is one of almost unremitted 
punishment, yet as one of his biographers writes : 
“From early manhood until the very end of his life, 
in spite of ridicule, reproach, and the bitterest perse- 
cution, he pursued with an unfaltering faith, and a 
resolution that never wavered even for a moment, the 
path which had, as he believed, been divinely ap- 
pointed him.” 

Courage of this kind inspired William Penn and 
his associate Friends when they made their homes 
among the Indians of Pennsylvania. They fearlessly 
left the doors of their houses unlocked at all times, 
and went in and out among the Indians fully assured, 
in that trust in God, that if their hearts were filled 
with love for their red brethren, there was nothing of 
danger to fear. 

The immunity from danger that so generally 
characterizes the lives of those who really trust in the 
protective influence of Divine Love in their hearts 
ought to impress us all with courage to do the right 
without fear of consequences. Yet there is a higher 
motive that should lead us into faithfulness and loyalty 
to the “ Power that is making for righteousness in the 
world.” If we have faith ina “‘ Power Divine which 
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moves for good”’ it is not immunity from danger that 
would concern us, we should lose all thought of that 
in our determination to build our characters in the 
image of the Divine. Father as Thou art in me and 
1 in Thee,—said Jesus in his prayer for his disciples, 
—may they also be one in us. Not inthe image of 
any other human being, not even in the image of 
Jesus Christ except as he said,—as Thou Father art 
in me and [in Thee. 

We find in the world many people who earnestly 
desire to be good,—perhaps we ourselves are among 
them,—who try to keep themselves unspotted from 
the world by shunning all associations with those 
that are not good. We find those also who treasure 
up the religious example of the good of former gen- 
erations, and fear to allow their minds to dwell upon 
the propriety of advancing beyond the attainments of 
the fathers. Thus the standards of the church are 
set up as objects of attainment—instead of the stand- 
ard which God himself has set up in the human soul, 
—and men have learned to distrust God’s real char- 
acter. They clothe him with majesty and power and 
infinite justice only, and make of him a stern judge 
instead of a loving Father. 

How different the attitude of the Psalmist in his 
declaration : 

‘«] had fainted unless I had believed to see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living. Wait on the Lord ; be 


strong, and let thine heart take courage: Yea, wait thou on 
the Lord.’’ 


This courage that is born of waiting upon the 
Lord will carry us through all difficulties. Possessed 
of it we shall have no fear of the criticisms of men, 
we shall have no fear of the consequences of our 
loyalty to conscience, we shall have no fear of death. 
He who lives with God day by day has an eternal 
confidence. 


Gop does not promise supplies in advance. If 
we have only bread for to-day, and are doing our 
duty faithfully, we may trust him till to-morrow for 
to-morrow’s food. And it will surely come, for God’s 
word fails not. As the days come, each one will 
bring with it its own little basket, carrying a day’s 
supplies, but no more.—/. RX. Miller. 


Hop up thy chalice to the eternal fountains. 
They flow without ceasing. Stand in the ray! It is 
transmitted to thee by the next beyond thee, and 
thou shalt pass it on to another. Thou hadst better 
be but as a hole in the shutter through which a ray 
streams than a dull, opaque egoist blocking the 
passage of the light. —7Z7imties and Sanctities. 


‘To make men out of boys, and women out of 
girls, there is no place like home. Character is not 
best formed in an apartment house, nor in the fash- 
ionable hotel—no two years in the same place.” 


Gop does not take away the Red Sea, nor the 
wilderness, nor Jordan, but goes with us through 
them all,—a cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night. 
—/ames Freeman Clarke. 
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THE GIVER AND THE GIFT. 
The Independent. 

THE writer of this article was in the habit (during.a 
period of time when his service required him to be 
often away from home) of bringing with him, 
on his return, some little gift to his little daughter. 
She soon learned to expect these little remembrances, 
and was wont as soon as her father came into the 
house, to ask him with eagerness : ‘‘ Papa, what did 
you bring me?” and with that query she would 
make for his hand-bag, in which the little present 
usually lay, on the very top of every thing. After 
repeated presents of this kind, the child became so 
eager for them that on one or two occasions she 
did not even stop to greet him on his return, but 
sprang for his bag, seeking and seemingly caring 
only for the gift that her father had brought her. 
This slight to him deeply wounded the father’s 
heart, though he made due allowances for a child’s 
thoughtlessness. Still he thought it was not wise 
for him to suffer the loss of his child’s affections 
by reason of his gifts, so the next time he came 
home he did not bring a gift. When he entered the 
house the little girl was on the watch, and came 
bounding down the stairs of the front hall and 
made a rush for the bag; and, as usual, the cry 
was: “ Papa what did you bring me?’’ She opened 
the bag and finding no gift in the usual place she 
lifted her little surprised face up to her father and 
said, in a grieved tone of voice: ‘ Papa, didn’t you 
bring me anything?” The father looked at his 
child and, with real sorrow in his face, said softly : 
Yes dear: I brought you myself this time.’ ‘The little 
girl looked puzzled fora moment, and then it seemed 
to come to her all at once that in her eagerness 
for her father’s g?/ts she had practically forgotten 
him for she had given him no kiss, no greeting 
of any kind, save that which demanded the accus- 
tomed gift. Then the tears sprang into her eyes 
and, with a qifivering voice, she said: ‘‘ Oh, papa, 
I am so glad you have come home.”’ Do we often 
forget our Father and our dear Lord in our eager- 
ness for gifts? Do we not, with the elder son in 
the parable, often complain: ‘Thou never gavest 
me a kid,” forgetting what his father reminded him 
of: “Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine.” Surely the giver is greater than 
the gift; and if we receive Him into our hearts 
and lives and love him, we shall find that in him, 
we have “all things.”’ 


TRUE greatness, first of all, is a thing of the heart. 
It is all alive with robust and generous sympathies. 
It is neither behind its age nor too far before it. It 
is up with its age, and ahead of it only just so far as 
to be able to lead its march. It cannot slumber, for 
activity is a necessity of its existence. It is no reser- 
voir, but a fountain.—ARoswell D. Hitchcock. 


Ir is the continuity of life that tests the continuity 
of character, ‘‘the same dull round” and common 
task each day renewed, year after year, each unro- 
mantic as the last.—/ohn W. Chadwick. 
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THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS’ CASE. 
THE great crime of the Indians, from the time the 
white man came, has been that they were occupiers— 


pro bably not rez lly Owners, even in an ethical sense— 


wa the land which the white men wanted. 


It has re- 


ed in three centuries that the soil fit for agriculture 


or the United States is, with comparatively unimport- 
ant exceptions, in the white men’s possession, while 


a large part of the Indians have been driven to regions 
so arid or so infertile that white men do not covet 
them - 

lhe case of the Ch ppewas, one of whose smal] 


1 


‘bands”’ 1 


sisted legal process,— itself tainted with 
injustice,—and so occasioned the recent deplorable 
loss of life, is a case in point. To understand it we 
need to know the history of the relation of the Chip- 
pewas to the United States The so called ‘* out- 
break” was the manifestation of a resentment felt by 
members of this tribe for a long period of years, 
Those engaged in it were a small part of the tribe 
only rhe tribe, as a whole, has been one of the 
most peaceable, refusing in 1862. though urged by 
the Sioux tribes, to join in their rising. The griev- 
ances of the Chippewas date back at least as far as 


1847, when by a treaty then made they ceded to the 
United States, for a nominal sum ($15,000), about 
one million acres of land, “the L, af River country,” 
for the residence of the M nominee Ipdians of Wis- 
consin, who, being frie ndly alike to the Chippewas 
and to their old-tim enemies, the Sioux, were to 
sel is a peace “ buffer” between the two lo 
secure this protection the ( hippewas gave up their 
land But the Menominees were persuaded not to 
occupy it after all, and a cession of it was secured 
from them by paying them a sum sixteen times as 


Sreat ($242,656), as the Chippewas had received, and 
then the lands were thrown open to public settlement 
The Chippewas were thus made the vietims of a fraud, 


and they at once and most naturally judged that the 
white man did not ke: p his word, For many years 
In councils with re presentatives of the Government, 


they unavailingly claimed redress 


In 


addition, however, besides several minor, 
though important and just causes of complaint, which 
we can not here detail, but which imperatively claim 


adequate remedy and 


redress, the Chippewas have a 


second grievance, resembling that of the Menominee 


transaction, but exceeding it in proportions, and of 


| 
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present and continuing irritation. This is the appro- 


priation and destruction, by perversion of a treaty 


| made with them in 1880, of their vast and valuable 


forests of pine in northern Minnesota. This process 


of robbery has been several years progress, and 
ss to avert or check 


which 


they have found themselves helple 
it. The of 


promised treaty, 


return 
the and which now 
available for their needs in rising 


large money they were 
in should be 
toa more civilized 
condition, has been, and is, in the words of a member 


of Congress familiar with the facts, “ 
the f the 
sale, agents of the Government have 


frittered away.” 
To estimate value of timber, preparatory to 
at work 
have appraised and re-appraised, 
and are now at work a third time. The 
out of the and amounts, 


to over three hundred thousand dollars 


been 


for years. They 


cost comes 


Indians’ money, it 


is stated, 
, While it is 


declared that the work, fairly done by honest 


men, 
should have cost about six thousand. 
In 


with that 


t, the scandals of the Chi 
of the 


chapter of Indian history 


pewa pine lands, 


Menominee form 


transaction, 
that 


them 


a 


like many are 


the 


so 


familiar, and we may plainly see in 


planation of the trouble at Bear Lake. 


exX- 


It is encouraging hear of life 


of 


a 


new amongst 
the 


irst-day 


Friends in different directions. One 
of 
at 

Another of which we learn is the 
First-day at Pa, 


at the Richmond Con- 


satis- 


factory instances is the beginning 
school, anda meeting for worship, 


near this city. 


Lansdowne, 


opening of schoo] Doylestown, 


lhe suggestions made by one 
that there 


scholar, there may be a schoo] 


ference where 


are a teacher and one 


, seems to find re sponse, 
We trust it m; iy do so in mz iny places. 


In the case of Lansdowne the truth is illustrated 
settled the railroad 

and towns, at a distance from the old meeting 
the to 


that Friends now in villages 


-houses 


in country, ought organize new meetings, 


wherever they are 


numerous enough—and “we can 
begin a meeting also, They are often unable, for 
want of conveyance, to get to the old houses, and 
consequently they do not go to meeting, at all. The 
Society is more important than the old houses, ten- 
derly as we regard them. 
We have had no further contributions in aid of 
the rescue of the Doukhobortsi. Many are still 


endeavoring to get away, and contributions for them 


are urgently needed. It must be remembered that 


only a limited number of people feel an 
them. 


interest in 
They are m; urtyrs of Peace, suffering 


resist Militarism, 


because 


they and as such they 


appeal to 
those Christians only who regard w 


as forbidden 


a ¥ 
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by the rule of the Master. The amount so far given 


by our body of Friends is relatively very small. 


BIRTHS. 

BILLIU.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Tenth month 7, 1808, to 
Eugene P. and Jessie M. Billiu, a son, who is named Arthur 
Leet. 

STRINGHAM.—On First-day morning, Tenth month 9, 
1898, to Norman and Gertrude M. Stringham, a son, who is 
named Leroy Marshall Stringham. 


MARRIAGES. 

CONROW—HUTCHINSON.—Fourth-day, Tenth month 
12, 1898, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Worthing- 
ton, N. Y., by Friends’ ceremony, under the care of New 
York Monthly Meeting, Emma S. Hutchinson, daughter of 
John William and E. Eliza Hutchinson, and Herman Conrow, 
son of Clayton and Mary Conrow, of Cinnaminson, N. J. 

DARLINGTON—BARNARD.—Under the care of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Tenth month 13, 1898, at the 
bride’s parents’, Morton Pennock Darlington, son of Edward 
and Elizabeth T. Darlington, of Rosedale, Chester county, 
Pa., and Sara, daughter of Amos and Elizabeth H. Barnard, 
of Kennett Square, Pa. 

McCORD—HAIGHT.—At 


parents, 


the residence of the bride's 
Little Rest, Dutchess county, N. Y., Tenth month 
12, 1898, under the care of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, 
Charles Luther McCord, son of Willett and Caroline McCord, 
and Anna Haight, daughter of Franklin C. and Caroline A. 
Haight. 


POLLARD—GARRETT.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Tenth 
month 12, 1898, under the care of Swarthmore Monthly Meet 
ing, Robert Spotswood Pollard, son of Edward Spotswood and 
Mary Douglass Pollard, of Aylett, King William county, Va., 
and Emilie Cleveland, daughter of Sylvester and Elizabeth 
Nicholson Garrett, of Swarthmore. 

POTTS—PANCOAST.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Tenth month 12, 1898, Harrison Isaac Potts, Horace 
T. and Annie O. H. Potts, and Sarah Frances, daughter of 
David and the late Elizabeth B. Pancoast, all of Philadelphia. 


son of 


DEATHS. 

\LLEN.—Near Carversville, Bucks county, Pa., on First 
month 6, 1898, Charles W. Allen, in the 93d year of his age ; 
the oldest member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

BAINS.—At Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Tenth month 11, 
1898, Sarah Mellor, widow of Edward Bains, of Philadelphia, 
in her 74th year, 

She was a sister of the late Thomas Mellor, and previous 
to her marriage was a member of his family, and mingled 
much with Friends, who will remember her with affection. 
Her husband being a Baptist she united with him, but felt a 
kindly interest in her Friendly associates. 

CADWALLADER.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Sixth month 
9g, 1898, Charles F. Cadwallader, formerly of Buckingham, 
Pa., in the 54th year of his age; Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

DARLING TON.—At her home, 305 North High street, 
West Chester,4Pa., Tenth month 17, 1898, Anna M, Darling 
ton, widow of Howard Darlington, and daughter of Townsend 
and Anna M. (Derrick) Haines, aged 73 years. 

Interment at Friends’ burying ground, West Chester, on 
the roth. 


a member of 


FELL.—At Mechanicsville, Bucks county, Pa., on First 
day, Fourth month 10, 1898, suddenly, of apoplexy, Seneca 
M. Fell, aged 80 years; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

MARTIN.—In West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 28, 1808, 
M. Annie, wife of Ellwood Martin, inthe 52d year of herage ; a 
member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 





PYLE.—At her late home, near Mortonville, Chester 
county, Pa., Tenth month 5, 1898, Mary L. 
Cloud Pyle, in her 71st year. 

ROSS.—In Northampton township, Bucks county, Pa., 
on Fourth-day, Tenth month 12, 1898, after a lingering ill- 

member of Buck- 
She was a daughter of the late 
Buckingham. 


Pyle, wife of 


ness, Margaret S. Ross, aged 78 years; a 
ingham Monthly Meeting. 
Cephas Ross, of 


ANNA M. CHILD. 

Another beloved mother, sister, friend, lifted unto the 
heavenly heights. Anna Martin Child, widow of Thomas T. 
Child, passed to the higher life Tenth month 1, 1898. Like 
‘*a shock of corn fully ripe,’’ borne into the Eternal garner, 
laden with the rich fruits of a complete and beautiful life. 
How fit for Heaven was this sweet spirit that has passed 
beyond our earthly way! The golden sunset of hei 


long and 
useful life has arisen in immortal glory 


in the world beauti- 


ful,—‘‘the home not made with hands,’’ so near,—and yet so 
far from our heart yearnings. 


and 


Her’s wasa most gentle and retiring 
unfaltering to duty’s call. She 
Friend, ever faithful to the testimonies of 
Religious Society. Her spirit was remarkably att 
divine. She went about doing 
cast—many felt, as the writer, a s| 
her presence. 


spirit, yet strong 


was a true and practical 


important oul 
ined to the 


wherever her lot 


soOod was 


jiritual uplifting when in 
Some time since, she with het 
a year in Southern California with the childre1 
Hannah Cox, late of Chester cour ty, Pa 

visit she treasured with che 


daughter spent 


John 


oyable 


and 


rished memories. need of 


To 


vely with 


the Anti-Slavery cause she was an efficient 

War she wen 
» **the front,’’ where her 
her magnetic touch and efficient aid 
soothed many a tortured body, and her spiritual gifts lighted 


\ the 
sick and dying soldiers of the Civil 
her brother Dr. Henry T. 
ministrations, 


Child, te 
gentle 


with hope many a struggling 
filling in large measure, 


spirit across the River of Death 


her sweet tenderness, the place of 


by 
their absent loved ones \ last 
Her intuitive spirit quickly comprehended their 
needs, her ability in applying bandages and 


to whom she sent many of thei: 
messages. 
woul ds 


that sad 


aressil 


and giving cheer and comfort noted during 


period. 


was 


In other works of righteousness she v% » her interest and 
aid. Self-sacrifice was a prominent trait in racter. A 
total abstainer from alcoholic stimulants, 
meat, she thus 


the physical and spiritual forces of her natu 


and from tea, coffee, or 
often remarked he would have no fear for her in any epidemic, 
She 
After four score years of helpful 
living she has entered the Celestial Life 
peace 


believing her abstemious living @ preventive of disease. 
leaves a son and daughter. 
crowned with Infinite 
‘«Andther link is added to the chain 
That binds us to the Home above.”’ 
May thy example, dear Sister, stimulate and inspire us to 
walk in the pathway that led thee ‘‘ on to the Heights.”’ 


hss: Pat 


RUTH 
curred 


DUGDALI 

the 4th of Tenth 

home, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, in the 97th year of her age 
Her maiden name 


month 21, 1802, in 


Her death o on month, at her 
she was born Fourth 
: Brownsville, Pa. Her hu 
Joseph A. Dugdale, the son of Sarah B. Dugdale, all of 


whom Friends, very 


was Townsend : 


} | 
svbanad Was 


were prominent ministering active 1n 
everything concerning meetings, and especially devoted tothe 
cause of the 


slave. As abolitionists they were prominently 


connected with the ‘' 


Underground railroad,’ while in Chester 


county. Their house was alway 


s open to Friends, and to the 
poor and oppressed, 

Ruth Dugdale was active in behalf of the rights of man- 
kind until the day of her death. She the 
lowa Branch of the Universal Peace Union, a contributor to 
the Freedmen, the Indians, and the poor, if not always with 
money, with what she could make by sewing and knitting 
within a few weeks of her death. She was universally be- 

' loved and revered. r 


was President of 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

At Baltimore Monthly Meeting, last held, John J. 
Cornell obtained a minute to attend such of the 
quarterly meetings belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, with their constituent branches, and to 
appoint some meetings within their limits, as way 
may open for, during the present autumn and the 
coming winter and spring. 

Under this minute our friend expects to attend 
Providence Meeting, Media, Pa., on First-day morning 
next, the 23d instant, and West Chester in the even- 
ing of the same day. 

Margaret P. Howard, of Philadelphia, (a minister 
of the Monthly Meeting at Race Street), spent several 
weeks of the later summer months in central New 
York, and found an openness for the presentation of 
Friends’ views. She attended by appointment meet- 
ings held in the Baptist Church at Odessa, in Schuy- 
ler county, and the Methodist Church at Trumans- 
burg, in Tompkins county, and was favored to present 
a simple but clear message, to the satisfaction of her 
mind, and with a very kind reception. She also 
attended a Friends’ meeting near Mecklenburg, south 
of Trumansburg ; it is a branch of New York Yearly 
Meeting, ‘“‘Orthodox”’ body. She found 
to present a brief message, and was kindly welcomed. 
The attendance, both times she was present, (one an 
extremely hot day), was small. The meeting appeared 
to be in charge of a young woman Friend, a member 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Evangelistic 


Work. 


She also attended a meeting of the “ Primi- 


tive’ Friends, one of the few remaining of that body, 
at Jacksonville, about seven miles north of Ithaca. 
This was somewhat larger than the other. 
Margaret P. Howard believes that there are many 
opportunities for the spreading of Friends’ principles, 
and that faithfulness to lay hold of them should be 
encouraged. 


—— 

The meeting of Friends at Swarthmore has stead- 
ily increased, and promises to become ultimately one 
of the most important maintained by aur body. The 
monthly meeting now has about one hundred mem- 
bers, and to these must be added Friends residing in 
Swarthmore who are members elsewhere, besides 
‘“‘ Friendly people,’ and “ attenders.”” The meeting 
was well attended all through the summer, and since 
the College and the Swarthmore Preparatory School 
have resumed their sessions, (the students of both 
attending meeting), the meeting-house is occupied to 
the full extent of its seating capacity, and its enlarge- 
ment is evidently necessary. The First-day school 
is large, eight classes being usually formed. 


IN most countries it is the military hero that gains popular 
applause. Those who destroy life secure the bronze or 
marble monuments,—those who add to the pleasures of 
mankind are seldom recognized. Belgium is an exception. 
Its great men receive public decorations which come to kings 
and conquerors only, elsewhere. Van Houtte, Linden, Ver- 
schaffelt, De Smet, Van Gert, Baumann, Roezl, Wallis, 
Warcewicz, ‘and other great friends of horticulture, received 


almost royal honors when living, and monuments when dead. 
—Meehans’ Monthly. 


openness | 


Our friend | 
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THE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


Tue Annual Conference of Friends of the Indian, at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y., the sixteenth of its kind, was 
held last week, those invited being the guests of Al- 
bert K. Smiley and wife, by whose untiring kindness 
these meetings are held. 

The Conference was well attended and, as always, 
special and varying phrases of the Indian subject 
came up to add to the interest of the discussions. 
One of them arose out of the present Chippewa 
troubles, and another out of the feeling that the con- 
duct of Indian affairs under the present administration 
has retrograded. The reports “from the field ’’ were 
as usual notable features, for the definite and detailed 
statements of those who have been living among the 
Indians, and who thus really know “ whereof they 
speak,”’ are always serviceable, and often most im- 
portant. In this meeting C. A. Gilfillan, who has 
been a missionary (Episcopal) among the Chippewas, 
(Ojibways), in northern Minnesota for twenty-five 
years, and Walter C. Roe and wife, who are at work 
as missionaries (Dutch Reformed), among the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes in Oklahoma, explained the 
situation as they had found it, and were heard with 
great interest and satisfaction. 

We cannot at this time give a report of the pro- 
ceedings, but may add some notes later. Six sessions 
were held—forenoon and evening on the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th inst. Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, 
presided, as last year. Senator Dawes, of Massachu- 
setts, who so long, in the United States Senate, gave 


| special attention to Indian affairs, was unable to at- 


tend ; he sent a cordial letter explaining the circum- 
stances which detained him. Among those who 
prominently spoke were Herbert Welsh, of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. William Hayes Ward, editor of the /nde- 
pendent, Dr. Lyman Abbott, President Slocum, of 
Colorado College, Denver; T. J. Morgan, who was 
Indian Commissioner under President Harrison ; Gen. 
E. W. Whittlesey, secretary of the United States 
Board of Indian Commissioners ; Mrs. A. S. Quinton, 
of Philadelphia, president of the Women’s National 
Indian Association ; Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the 
New York Christian Advocate ; Sybil Carter, who has 
established the lace-making industry among Indian 
women—a most remarkable work, which we shall de- 
scribe and illustrate soon in the INTELLIGENCER ; Anna 
R. Dawson, an Indian girl, educated at Hampton and 
other Eastern schools, now United States field matron 
at Fort Berthold, in the northwestern part of North 
Dakota ; and Annie Beecher Scoville (grand-daughter 
of Henry Ward Beecher), who has been a teacher and 
worker among the Indians, particularly the Sioux 
tribes, and who is preparing for publication in the In- 
TELLIGENCER letters describing the interesting visit 
which she has just made to them. 

On the closing evening, besides addresses by 
Bishop Gray, of Southern Florida, Elizabeth S. Mead, 
president of Mount Holyoke College, Mass., and 
others, Edna Dean Proctor, the poet, read a beautiful 
original poem, embodying an Indian legend of Mohonk, 
and Wallace Bruce, well known as an author and lec- 
turer, also recited a striking poem of his own production. 
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Others present at the Conference were Samuel M. 
Brosius, of Washington (formerly at the Great Nemaha 
Indian Agency, Kansas), agent of the Indian Rights 
Association ; Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, Edward 
M. Wistar and wife, James T. Shinn, wife, and mem- 
bers of their family, John L. Longstreth and wife, Dr. 
J. A. Lippincott and wife, Charles M. Lukens and 
wife, and Howard M. Jenkins and wife. Many de- 
voted friends of the Indian work, not named as taking 
a prominent part, were also present: among them, 
Gen. C. H. Howard, of Chicago ; Dr. C. W. Shelton, 
one of the secretaries of the American Missionary As- 
sociation (Congregational) ; Joshua Davis, and Isabel 
C. Barrows, of Boston; Egerton R. Young, of 
Toronto, Canada, many years a missionary among 
the Indians in the Canadian Northwest; and Dr. 
Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., one of the 
most intelligent students of the history, legends, and 
literature relating to our American aborigines. 

The following summary of conclusions was adopted 
by the Conference : 


Great progress has been made in dealing with the Indian 
race in our country. The nation no longer regards them asa 
hostile people nor even asa foreign people. The reforms 
inaugurated under President Grant have been carried forward 
toward their logical results; the policy of discontinuing the 


reservation system has been accepted, and in many of the 


reservations the land has been allotted in severalty and the 
surplus land sold for the benefit of the Indians. Less money 
is expended in rations, which pauperize, and much more in 
schools, which prepare for self-support. 
has recognized the value of the education of the Indian 


women in their homes, in the domestic arts, and has appro- 
priated increased sums to carry on this work. 

The anomalous partnership between the Nation and the 
churches has been discontinued, and now only one denomi- 
national body looks to the Government for aid in support of 


its schools. The schools of the other denominations are 
supported by themselves, and the Government itself has 
organized and is carrying on with comparative efficiency the 
work of the similar education of all Indian children of school 
age in the reservations. 

Nevertheless the Indian problem is still far from solution. 
A needlessly expensive system is maintained nominally to 
care for the Indian, in large measure to care for party and 
political favorites. The schools, the clerks in the bureau at 
Washington, and the agency physicians have been brought 
under the Civil Service law, but with these exceptions the 
Indian Bureau remains a political machine, subject to change 
in all its personnel at every Presidential election. 

By both Democratic and Republican administrations men 
have been put at the head of the Indian Bureau who were 
neither familiar with Indian affairs nor acquainted with 
methods of education. 
have been appointed without training or any evidence of their 
fitness for the office. In more than one instance drunken 
officials have been appointed on the reservations, and well 
authenticated complaints have failed to secure their removal 
or have resulted only in transfer to another field with an in- 
creased salary. 

In those cases in which the reservation has been discon- 
tinued and the land has been allotted in severalty the entire 
machinery of the agency has been retained, though no con- 
siderable service is required, and the retention is clearly 
against the spirit of the law. These evils have shown them- 
selves alike when the appointments have been left with the 
Indian Commissioner, when they have been reserved by the 
Secretary of the Interior to himself, and when they have been 
practically left to local politicians. Some excellent officials 
have been appointed, and some excellent work has been ac- 
complished, but this is not because, but in spite of, the 
system. 





The Government | 


Indian agents and Indian inspectors | 





Two illustrations of the evils of this system have been 
afforded during the past year. The first is the removal of 
Dr. Hailman, notwithstanding his splendid record as Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools, attested by protests against his 
removal from men of all parties and all sections who were 
familiar with his work, including many educational experts. 
The second is the outbreak of Chippewa Indians, whose 
valuable pine timber the Government, by the agreement of 
1898, covenanted to sell for their benefit, and is still apprais- 
ing and reappraising as a preliminary to such sale, two suc- 
cessive appraisements, extravagantly conducted, having 
already been set aside as worthless, with a third appraisement 
now in progress. 

We have appealed to successive Administrations to remedy 
these abuses, and the abuses still continue. We now appeal 
to the people of the United States to demands to their Gov- 
ernment that the Indian Bureau be taken out of politics ; that 
the Indian Commissioner be no longer treated as a political 
officer, to be changed with every change of Administration ; 


| that the work of the bureau be intrusted to experts and left in 
their hands until it is accomplished. 


And we also appeal to them to demand of Congress that 
it set on foot at once measures to bring the Indian Bureau and 
its work to an early close; that it expedite the dissolution of 
the reservations and the allotment of the land in severalty ; 
that it give all Indians everywhere a right to appeal to the 
courts and render all Indians everywhere accountable to the 
courts, and that it thus prepare the way for the abolishment of 


| a costly policy unjust to the Indians, injurious to the whites, 


and an impediment to civilization. 


THE DOUKHOBORTSI MOVEMENT. 

THE removal of a large party from Batoum to Quebec or 
Montreal, for location in Canada, has been refe1ied to in the 
last two issues of the INTELLIGENCER. Letters from Aylmer 
Maude (who is still in Canada), as late as the 15th speak of 
the arrangements as stillin progress. It is proposed to bring 
2,200 in one ship, and 2,000 in a second one, this autumn, if 
it be possible to arrange for it. The first party, A. Maude 
says, it is hoped ‘‘ will leave in a very few days."’ 

The committee of the Friends of 4th and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia, engaged in collecting funds, acknowledged, to 
Tenth month 11, $2,764.55. 

All funds sent the INTELLIGENCER have been forwarded to 
England, the last remittance, $55, to Eliza Pickard, for use in 
helping the removal from Russia. 

The settlers in Cyprus have suffered somewhat from fever. 
Quinine and other medicines have been sent them from Eng- 
land. Many houses have been built,—of clay, apparently, 
without burning. 


So far 67 claims for pensions have been filed on account 
of the destruction of the Maine, and 554 on account of the 
Spanish war. This last figure, however, is only the beginning 
of the returns. 


Ir is suggested that one of the first things the United 
States should do after occupying Cuba is to take a census in 
order to find out how much the population has diminished 
since the last count. One of the Havana newspapers esti- 
mates that since 1895 about 60 per cent. of the native Cubans 


| have died. 


A GREAT scheme is being projected by the dressed beef 
interests of Chicago, headed by Armour & Co., to supply the 
English markets daily with fresh meat directly from the com- 
pany's refrigerators, which will be operated in continuous 
railway and ship board line from Omaha eastward. To this 


| end the slaughtering plants at Omaha will be greatly enlarged 


and improved, it is said. 


In 1874 the American ship 7uscarora discovered near the 
Kurile Islands, in the north of Japan, what has until recently 
been believed to be the deepest spot in the ocean—8,515 
metres. The English ship Penguin has, however, found a 
depth of 9,000 metres near the Society Islands. The deepest 
spots are always near land, not in mid-ocean. 








Conferences, Associations, 


Etc. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The opening meeting of Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association for the fall and winter of 1898- 
1889 was held Second-day evening, Tenth month Io, the 
president, William E. Walter, in the chair. 

Che minutes of the last meeting were approved as read, 


and the standing committees made reports. 
he lecture committee announced the dates and subjects 
for the course of lectures beginning Second mcunth 17, 1899, 
to be given by W. Hudson Shaw on ‘‘ England in the Eigh- 

teenth Centul 

Anne Biddle Stirl offered her resignation as a member 
of the Building Committee, which was accepted with regret. 
Ihe first mber on the evening's program was the read- 
i by Hel R. Hitlbo of an interesting paper prepared 
by her on ‘‘ Fi Minist Phoughts on the Third Query.”’ 
() tron (Quaker S nel Ss she outlined Friends’ 
r sac ee m trv of eg ye],"” Passing on t¢ 
the ques i { \ i extent the nd id il met ers are 
DO : e re en sott ( ery she said It has 
fe ) i ether the attendance of meetings of other 
‘ i un r own is wi lo me it 
seems t when it is done by members of Society to such 
an exte at the help t yport the church by 
) Dp I ine er spe ned axes t 1s de idedly 
wrong, — st no sare s oval On the other 
hand vie t < ia r S l il. | see no harm 
iteve i I believe is often most helpful. 
How are we to know what other people are thinking and 
less we » to them and find out for ourselves ? 
Friends, asa S$ ty, are too generally looked upon as con- 
S¢ itive, anda | themselves aloof from other people 
We have ) nterests, our committees, our philanthropi 
work, and so forth, to attend to, it is true, but I believe we do 
yt min eno vith the people of the churches. It is 
broadening to hear what others are thinking on subjects in 
which we too are interested, and doubtless we shall always 
hear something helpful Naturally there will be some things 
which we cannot accept, but we have the privilege of leaving 
vhat w i t receive I think we shall often be surprised 
to find how c ullied our feelings are, for after all are we 
tt all striving after the same thing, to lead more pure, noble 
es, patte er s closely as may be after that of Jesus, our 
Great Example We shall find, I believe, that the difference 
lies o in the means towards the end, and yet how often we 
let that difference forms stand in the way of Christian 





‘If we do not occasionally go to hear others, how can we 
ask them to come to us? And we want them t yme, we 
want them to know what we believe, and what we in our 
meetings Many, if not all, of the unfounded reports that 
are Cit ited a the proceedings of Friends come from 
ignorance of the truth, and yet we do not invite those from 
other denominations to come to our meetings.”’ 

Che writer spoke loyally of our belief in directly inspired 
preaching, while not overlooking the true service of many 
ministers who receive a salary, and quoted from Che Quaker 
Ideal’’ to the effect that no one decries learning in any class, 
and if our ministers are intellectual and cultured so much the 


better, they can deliver their message with ability and force. 
Any man 
minister of 


who desires (as all good men should) to be made a 
f spiritual blessing to his fellows, will seek by every 
possible means to train his mind with 
all knowledge and acquirement which can assist him in the 
delivery of any 
be given him for his fellows. 


these 


his faculties and store 
message of Life and Salvation, which may 
But he must always feel that 
any respect or degree of the 
limited 


acquirements are not in 
of his ministry 
sense, necessary to it. 


essence nor avery 


even, ex¢ ept in 


lhe variety and earnestness of the remarks which followed 
testified to the interest which the paper aroused. One thought 
offered was that it was against the system of professional min- 
istry to which we take exception, and we emphasize our faith 
in the belief that there is a duty of ministration throughout the 
whole body of the church, which if followed will protect it 
against its own apathy. 
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Another friend reminded us how few branches of the 
Christian Church would to-day accept the ministry of a me 
chanic, or a merchant, while we acknowledge all messenger: 
that come in His name. 

Susan W. Janney then gave us a glimpse of the Richmon« 
Conference, in graphic pen pictures, wherein it was easy to 
see the great tent where the gatherings were held, the earnest 
faces of familiar as well as unfamiliar friends, we could catch 
some of the spirit of the meetings, some of the inspiration 
which was vouchsafed for the uplifting of 
from east and west. 


earnest hearts 
The attention and hospitality of Ortho- 
dox Friends was expressed by the proffered use of their meet- 
ing-house, which kindness was accepted, and a meeting held 
there one stormy evening. Earlham College welcomed the 
fact all Richmond seemed to lend itself to 
feelings of fellowship and good cheer. 


visitors, and in 


In closing what she only would call ‘‘ Notes,’ 


said : 


‘the writer 
rhe influence direct and indirect of such an organ- 
towarls the mplishment of reforms 


religious, is 


ization 


philanthropic, - and 


ac¢ 


educational, 
It may be that 
these biennial gatherings are to serve as a general clearing 
house of the whole line of the Society's work. 
needed 


very great 


ideas along 


rhe end is a high and one. Just the coming together 
of such a body from every quarter, for a five days’ series of 
meetings on high themes, all 


animated by acommon purpose, 
usefulness and 


the growth of the Society, is in itself a great 
that, by 
est we may from such occasions strength and in- 


we shall best 


thing ; and our united hope this evening must be, 


gaining as | 
spiration tor present 
of the future.’’ 
Additional thoughts on the value of the Conference were 
expressed, al d one ot 


service insure the success 


our 


members thought that it was an 
unusual opportunity for the mingling of Friends from the East 
and the West, and that it seemed to her that the strong 
best papers came from the western contingent. 


est, 
The sessions 
were enjoyed not only by both branches of Friends, but were 
attended by church members generally. 

As Isabel Chambers was to read a paper giving some 
thoughts on ‘‘ Vacation,’’ Sarah Sellers Bunting was asked to 
act as secretary for the remainder of the evening Some of 
the various phases of summer life among the mountains were 

iven, and sermons were outlined which had been 


the congregations 


heard in 
of the people, and others which were felt 
and seen under blue skies and on wooded hillsides. 
The meeting then adjourned somewhat earlier than usual, 
that opportunity for social intercourse might be afforded. 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Tenth month 8, after the usual silence, was 
opened by the president reading the 12th Psalm. A nomi- 
nating committee was appointed to bring forward the names 
of two suitable Friends to serve on the Executive Committee, 
to report at next meeting. A letter had been received by the 
secretary from the General Association, requesting the names 
of five Friends to represent us at the General Conference of 
Association to be held at West Chester, Eleventh month 19, 
to attend which we appointed Hannah C. Heritage and others. 

The remaining portion of the oth chapter of Janney's 
History was read by Rebecca V. Ogden. This part of the 
chapter contains an account of the great London fire, in 
which so many valuable papers, as well as houses, and lives, 
were lost. A-discussion which had been announced for this’ 
meeting was postponed, also one recitation. 

Ellen B. Haines read a portion of the life of Edward 
Hicks, showing us that even though he had led a wild life 
when a boy, he became, through the love of his Heavenly 
Father, a good man, though one that was very humble. 

J. Omar Heritage read an autobiography of Audubon, the 
ornithologist. When Audubon went to school he neglected 
his other studies, so that he might devote more time to the 
drawing and study of birds, but when his father learned of 
this he made him give up his drawing and devote himself to 
his studies for another year. 

The Current Events were read by Joseph B. Livezey, fol- 
lowed by the reports of the committees which announced the 
program for next meeting. After the call of the roll, to which 
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some responded with sentiments, the meeting adjourned until | 
Eleventh month 12. Number present, 42. 
M. E. L., Secretary. 
ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—The semi-annual 
meeting of Abington First-day School Union was held at 

Warminster meeting-house, on the 15th. There was a good 
ittendance. Reports were presented from Ambler, Byberry, 
\bington, Horsham, Upper Dublin, Gwynedd, Norristown, 
Plymouth, Quakertown, Stroudsburg, and Warminster schools. 
[hey were considered encouraging. Reports were presented 
yy the Business and Visiting Committees. 

' The exercises included essays, recitations, etc., 
An address of 
Isaac Parry, and responded to by 
Maris, of George 


with a 
iscussion of the subject of silent meetings. 
welcome was made by 
James Q. Atkinson. Principal George L. 
School, made an address, and Principal Louis B. Ambler, of 
\bington Friends’ School, read an essay. 

The call of the roll of delegates showed all 
Dinner was served in a tent on the grounds, and about two | 
hundred partook. It was decided to meet next time, (Fourth 
month, 1899), at Abington. 

On First-day afternoon, 16th, a meeting for the considera- 
Peace and Arbitration was held. Alfred H. Love 
H. Holmes, and Lukens Webster the prin- 
ipal speakers. Alfred H. Love described his efforts to avert 
the war with Spain, and read a letter from the father of Jessie 
Schley, (the woman who went to Madrid, niece of 
Admiral Schley), saying that he was in full sympathy with 
his daughter's errand of peace. 


pre sent 


tion oft 


Dr. Jesse were 


young 


€ducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
HE current number of the Pha 
ing article by Dean Bond, entitled ‘‘ A Wordsworth Incident.’ 
[he article is descriptive of the the 
while in England this past summer in visiting the haunts of 
the poet Wordsworth. 

In First-day morning meeting, 16th, Dr. Magill spoke 
very acceptably on the Ministry of the Word. : 

The Sophomore Class has elected officers for the year as 
follows: President, William C. Tyson; Vice-President, Ar- 
thur Smith ; Secretary, Helen Walker; Treasurer, Deborah 
Ferrier. 

The second regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso 
ciation for the year was held in the College parlors, on Tenth 
month 16. The paper of the evening was on the Old Testa- 
ment, by Elizabeth W. Collins, of Swarthmore, of the class 
of '74. | ee oe ss 


NOTES 


nix contains a most interest 


experiences of writer 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY L. I.—This year, the fourth in the 
new building, the prospects are brighter than ever before, as 
the number of boarding pupils is greater than in any previous 
year. 

The boys’ wing is full, and we regret that a number of 
applicants had to be refused. before has the girls’ 
wing been so well filled. There are two vacancies, and ap- 
plications for these are being considered. 

Most of the new students have entered the upper classes, 
and the average age of the pupils is greater than last year. 

As the school is now under the Regents of the State of 
New York, some change in the course of study has been nec- 
essary. From the benefits derived from such a connection, 
better work in every line is anticipated. 

The faculty is as follows: Principal, R. Bennett, 
B.S., science; Assistant Principal, Eliza G. Holmes, A. B., 
mathematics ; Jewell, Ph. B., English; Mary S. 


Never 


Grant 


- Ross 
McDowell, A. B., languages; Laura B. Ridgway, arithmetic 
and geography; Anna B. Smedley, Primary Department ; 
and Alice W. Griggs, music. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Florence 
Skillin, Alice W. Griggs has recently been appointed. In 
addition to the instrumental music, she teaches vocal music, 
physical culture, and elocution. B. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HALL MOB. 
Editors FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER : 






I was interested in Joseph Fussell’s account of anti-slavery 
incidents, sixty years ago, but his account of the experience 
of our dear friend Lucretia Mott the night Pennsylvania Hall 
was burned is not quite correct, and | thought I could givean 







accurate one, as | was present. 

After the burning of the Hall, the mob rushed up Race 
street, and if Joseph Fussell had been at James Mott's house, 
when the furious, yelling mob paused at Race 
would not have thought it a place of safety. 

Our dear Lu saw her, 
going around the house, and gathering little keep-sakes which 







and oth, he 






retia was as cool and calm as I/ evet 












she did not wish destroyed. Some one suggested that the 
front shutters should be closed. She said, ‘‘ No, raise the 
blinds, turn on the gas; we want no darkness here.”’ 

The reason the Motts’ house was not burned was, when 
the mob paused at oth and Race streets, some one yelled out, 
‘Burn the nigger shelter on 13th street !’’ and they rushed 
up Race street and set fire to that. ROBERT BIDDLI 





iladelphia, Tenth month 17 





AN APPEAI 












Editors FrRIe Ds’ INTELLIGENCER: 

Tamar Anderson, a colored woman, spoke highly of by 
those who know her, is desir f ntering the Home fo! 
Aged Colored Persons. She had money for the purpose, but 
by the financial troubles of one (now deceased ho had 
harge of the same, it was lost, and sickness the past summet1 
has used up her earnings since then. Any who feel like cor 
tributing towards her admission can remit to Asenath | 
Moore, 1708 Race street, or Sarah T. Price, 1sth and Race 
treets, Philadelp] ia. | 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
















A VOLUME dealing with the romantic and pathetic history 
of the Seminole Indians of Florida, with the title, Red 
Patriots: the Story of the Seminoles,’’ is just issued. The 
author is Charles H. Coe, now of Washington, D. C.,a 
resident for many years of southern Florida. Mrs. Quinton 
president of the Women's National Indian Association, in a 
letter, Tenth month 1, 1898, warmly commends the book. 
The price is $1.50; copies may be had of the author, 214 F 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

President Sharpless’s historical work, ‘‘A Quaker Experi 
ment,’’ is reviewed in the latest issue (quarterly) of the 
American Historical Review, by Howard M. Jenkins, com- 
mendation being, of course, cordially bestowed. 

APPEAL FROM WOMAN’S HOSPITAL. 

| THE Woman's Hospital (Philadelphia), which never before 
received a male patient, and has been treating twenty sick 






| soldiers (with more expected from Camp Meade), has issued 





| this appeal to the public 

The Woman's Hospital of 
Avenue and Twenty-second street, while intended for women, 
is, in response to calls of patriotism and humanity, caring for 
As our endowment does not provide for the 





Philadelphia, North College 






{ is, 





our sick soldiers. 
care of men, a heavy expense is incurred, and we appeal to 
| the public for help. Money, wool and gum blankets, sheet- 
| ing, food supplies—especially lemons—will be gratefully ac- 
| cepted. Please direct to the Woman's Hospital, North Col- 
| lese Avenue and 22d street, Philadelphia, and add ‘‘ for sick 
soldiers.”’ 













| AGUINALDO, the Philippine insurgent leader, is only thirty 
years old. He has the advantage over our statesmen, says 
E. S. Martin, in Harper's Weekly, in having a demonstrated 
capacity to live and maintain his energy in the climate of the 
Philippines. There is every prospect that we shall know him 
much better as time goes on. 
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“LIFE HATH ITS BARREN YEARS.” 
LIFE hath its barren years 
When blossoms fall untimely down, 
When ripened fruitage fails to crown 
lhe summer toil, when nature's frown 
Looks only on our tears. 


Life hath its faithless days, 
Che golden promise of the morn, 
Chat seemed for light and gladness born, 
Meant only noontide wreck and scorn, 
Hushed harp instead of praise. 


Life hath its valleys, too, 
Where we must talk with vain regret, 
With mourning clothed, with wild rain wet, 
foward sunlight hopes that soon must set, 
All quenched in pitying dew. 


Life hath its harvest moons, 
Its tasseled corn and purple-weighted vine ; 
Its gathered sheaves of grain, the blessed sign 
Of plentious ripening bread and pure rich wine, 
Full hearts for harvest tunes. 


Life hath its hopes fulfilled ; 
Its glad fruitions, its blest answered prayer, 
Sweeter for waiting long, whose holy air, 
1 


Indrawn to silent souls, breathes forth its rare, 


Grand speech by joy distilled. 


—~N. Y. Tribun 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECOLLECTIONS. 
From notes of a le by Joseph Fussell, of Germantown, at a 


social meeting of Friends, at Germantown meeting-house, 1898 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Wuitriek had come from New England; you know 
about his early life. While living in Philadelphia— 
for about two years—he wrote some of his poems, 


that were first published inthe Pennsylvanta Freeman. 
The /reeman was issued afterward at the Anti-Slavery 
office, which No. 31 N. 5th street; now the 
number is N. 5th street. 1 want to locate these 
buildings because they are now historical. 


of 


Was 
107 
Meetings 
the Female Anti-Slavery Society, and the Junior 
Anti-Slavery Society, (of which I was a member), 
were held there. That was the headquarters of the 
Anti-Slavery people, where the /7ecman was sent out, 
where the abolitionists who wanted to come to the 
city, and see other abolitionists, congregated. 

It was there that the box was received, through 
Adams’ Express Company, in which a man had 
escaped from slavery, by being boxed up in Rich- 
mond, Va. I saw the box. It was what the dry- 
goods men call a ‘‘ W”’ box, about two feet six inches 
square. I think the imprisoned man was forty-eight 
hours on the way—about that—and was delivered in 
the Anti-Slavery office by the Adams’ Express peo- 
ple without their knowing anything about the freight 
that was inside. 

I saw the box the same day, after the man had 
been taken out. William Still and J. Miller McKim 
and others opened it. The man was soaking wet 
with perspiration from his confinement. A terrible 
experience, and yet it showed how dear freedom was, 
and how hateful slavery. 

At the Anti-Slavery office other things of that 
kind were happening, 
boxes, but many being reported there. 
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| Underground Railroad, (which was established about 
| that time, possibly a little after), fugitives escaping 
| irom slavery, coming up, would start at Wilmington, 
| Delaware, with Thomas Garrett, and would be sent 
| up here to William Still and to others. There was 
another line through Kennett Square up to Simon 
Barnard’s, and on to Zebulon Thomas’s at Downing- 
ton, and John Vickers’s, at Lionville, and to Esther 
Lewis's, and then on to Richard Moore’s, at Quaker- 
| town, and so on into Canada. 

That was the Uuderground Railroad; it was a 
road on which there was no line of tracks, and no 
discoverable sign of such; but it was one of the 
greatest roads that ever existed. It was a route to 
liberty, and the colored men found it. I have helped 
some in it. I don’t say it boastingly ; I know what 
it was good for, for all that. 

In 1840, the Anti-Slavery conventions were held 
here in Philadelphia, and in New York City. | 
attended the one here and the one in New York City, 


going over there in the old ‘ Liberator.” The 
‘‘ Liberator,’ containing a number of abolitionists 
from Ohio, was a four-horse wagon, driven here 


to Philadelphia, and New York, by Abram Allen. 1 
was teaching school, then, in Frankford, and went 
over with it. We stayed a week, at Isaac T. Hopper’s, 
and there we saw that interesting woman, Lydia 
Maria Child. 

Now I want to introduce a few of the Abolition- 
ists, and tell who they were and what they did. Ido 
it the more willingly because it keeps alive the names 
of some of those earnest ones who might otherwise 
be forgotten. 

There was a little book printed—not published— 
by Benjamin S. Jones, one of the Anti-Slavery people 
here in Philadelphia. He wrote what they called 
poetry,—maybe most of us would call it rhyme, at 
any rate,—and he produced an imitation of a little 
book that had been published in London, called 
‘Quakerieties.”” It ‘‘took off’ the peculiarities of 
some of the Friends in London Yearly Meeting ; so he 
did the same with the Anti-Slavery people, and called 
it ‘‘Abolitionieties.”’ 

He said in his preface to the book that he had no 
intention of anything but pleasantry, but if anyone 
was offended he would be sorry for it. 

I want to read over some of the names and with 
them a few of the verses. 

Daniel L. Miller, Jr. : 

‘* Tho’ little, yet Dan, 
Thou art a great man, 
At least in thy own estimation ; 
Thou thinkest, no doubt, 
We could not without 
Thy aid produce this agitation.”’ 
Joseph Healy : 
‘« Joe Healy, Joe Healy, 
Speak quick and genteely, 
Whenever thy say must be said ; 
Put on some more steam, 
Thy words should not seem 
As from one half asleep or half dead.’’ 


Joseph Healy was in the Anti-Slavery office. 


He 


not many fugitives coming in | published, as I remember, one of Whittier’s poems 
By the | that does not appear, except by an extract from it, 
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in his published works. I used to read it with a 
great deal of pleasure. Whittier, I suppose, discarded 
it because he did not think it was quite equal to his 
best. I remember visiting Joseph Healy at a Home 
for Colored Children, of which he had charge, on 
Old York Road, somewhere above Jenkintown. 

Bartholomew Fussell : 

‘«*« And thou, Dr. Fussell, 
A terrible bustle 
Is seen when thy person appears ; 
Though the Nation is ill, 
She loves not thy pill, 
Then why set us all by the ears?"’ 
Lucretia Mott: 
‘« Like the serpent and dove 
Thou hast wisdom and love; 
Thy faith by thy deeds is shown forth. 
Thy liberal mind 
Chains of sect cannot bind ; 
Thy sect is the righteous of earth.’ 

Nathan Stem, a minister at Norristown, Benjamin 
S. Jones, Abraham L. Pennock, Mary Grew, Thomas 
Whitson. 

John G. Whittier : 

‘* John Whittier, too! 
Why how do thee do? 
Are thee going to give us a speech ? 
I fear, Brother John, 
It ‘twas even begun 
The midway thou never couldst reach.’ 

John Rhoads, James Fulton, Jr., from Chester 
county, Lindley Coates, a man who was so dark in 
complexion that when he was walking along the 
street in Philadelphia at the time Pennsylvania Hall 


was burned by the mob, he was caught by the coat- 
tail, and the coat-tail torn off because he was sup- 
posed by some one to be “‘a negro walking with a 
white woman.” 

Most of 


know the old teacher in Whittier’s poem, Joshua 


you have read ‘“Snow-Bound.”” You 


Coffin. His name is not mentioned there, but he 
was Whittier’s first teacher, and a great lover of an- 
tiquated books,—an antiquarian. 
Joshua Coffin : 
‘«Come, Joshua, come, 
Make thyself quite at home ;— 
What musty old book hast thou got ? 
‘ A very rare work 
By Cid Hamet, a Turk, 
At a bookstand I met with and bought.’ "’ 


Edward M. Davis, (Lucretia Mott’s son-in-law) : 
‘«Ned Davis, Ned Davis, 
There’s none so close shave us 
As thou, with thy financial razor ; 
Tho’ tight we may lock it, 
Thou openest the pocket, 
With ‘ five or ten dollars you pay, sir, 
For the slave.’ ”’ 


Thomas Earle, Lewis C. Gunn, Edward Hopper. 
Edward may have been like this description of him 
when he was a younger man; I did not know f. 
Later in life I knew him and he was a very estimable 
gentleman, and a good one, (Isaac T. Hopper'’s son) : 


‘*Ned Hopper, Hopper, 
"Tis certainly proper 
That all self-esteem should possess ; 
But I never could see 
Why this organ need be 
So large that all others seem less.’’ 


Charles C. Burleigh, James Wood, Alan Corson, 
Elizabeth T. Bunting, Mary Earle, Henry Peterson. 

Alan W. Corson : 

‘« Thy opponents, friend Corson, 
Have got a rough horse on, 
And may well expect to see breakers ; 
Thou wearest plain clothes, 
And everyone knows 
What obstinate creatures are Quakers, 
Friend Alan !"’ 
Peter Wright : 
‘« Shell it out, Peter Wright, 
‘Tis a heart-cheering sight 
To see men of wealth freely giving ; 
Come, pull out thy purse, 
Thou wilt not be the worse 
If thou givest a tithe of thy living, 
Peter Wright. "’ 

Peter Wright was very liberal. 

Events in 1850, after the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, were making abolitionists very fast. In 
1856 the opposition to slavery extension grew intense. 
We chose John C. Fremont as candidate for President, 
the first for the Republican Party,—a boy for a man’s 
place, as it has been truly said, and we polled a good 
beginning. Then came John Brown, frightening the 
old State of Virginia, and the whole South into 
spasms. That happened in October, 1859. I re- 
member how the dispatches came on the bulletin 
boards on Chestnut street: ‘‘ The abolitionists have 
attacked Harper’s Ferry. Many men killed.” I] 
thought them strange abolitionists,—not the kind 
we were used tohere. But we were soon enlightened. 
John Brown was hung in Charlestown, Va., Decem- 
ber 2d, 1859. General Hector Tyndale and J. Miller 
McKim went from Philadelphia with the widow to 
fetch home the body. When they passed through 
the city, on the way to North Elba, New York, for 
burial, there was a great commotion and excitement. 


EXPERIENCES OF THE DOUKHOBORTSI. 

(Continued from last week.) 
Tue writer of the letter, (a Russian officer), describ- 
ing the Doukhobortsi in the prison, before starting on 
the exile to Siberia, gives details of his visit to the 
main company, in the Caucasus, (most of them now 
in Cyprus, or awaiting removal to Canada.) His 
letter proceeds—the time described being the autumn 
of 1897: 

‘Through Zakatali and Lagodezi I reached the 
places of (Caucasian) exile. It was a long journey, 
and I got into conversation with my fellow-traveler, 
an orthodox Georgian priest, who was going to Sig- 
nak for a time. On the way we passed a large trading 
village, with a mixed population of Tartars, Arme- 
nians, and Mussulman brethren, whom the missionaries 
(sent for that purpose) try hard to convert to ortho- 
doxy. As the latter wish to see quickly the fruits of 
their instruction, they do not disdain the use of any 
means by which successfully to convert the infidels. 
One of their duties prescribed from ‘above’ is to 
‘organize private conversations’ with the Mussulmen, 
but as these are not at all inclined to come to the 
‘ conversations,’ they are driven, by police regulations, 
to a certain place, at a time fixed by the missionary, 
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where he appears, accompanied by members of the 


local police. He addresses them through an inter- 


preter as long as he pleases, and is listened to by 
sullen people with their eyes downward, after which 
they disperse, with his permission, to go through the 
same thing another time. 

‘At present the missionaries have slackened their 
zeal, because this kind of active instruction, far from 
evoking sympathy among the inhabitants of the 
locality, created rumors and gossip ‘about wholesale 
compulsory conversion’ of all the Mussulmen to 
orthodoxy and military service. 

IN THE MOUNTAINS OF GEORGIA. 

‘‘ At the station before Signak I turned off to the 
mountains to the Georgian villages, where the exiles 
are settled. My arrival evoked curious looks and 
gossip, the consequence of which was that the Geor- 
cians assured the Doukhobortsi that a Government 
agent was after them. But the Doukhobortsi are 
specially endowed with a gift of discernment, and they 
can readily distinguish a friend from an enemy, uncer 


whatever appearance he may be hidden. So it was 


this time. Though nota single man of 


the exiles 
knew me, they welcomed me, were 


ee | 14 
deughted to set 


ig ‘one of their own,’ and immediately 
initiated me into all their affairs. 

‘ But the Georgians could not understand how it 
was that an officer could remain in a hut with com- 
mon people, eat their porridge, stay over night with 
them, and for so long. So much did they talk about 


it that they called out their village administrator. He 
knew the strict orders issued from headquarters to 


keep an eye upon all that was going on among the 
exiled Doukhobortsi, and most of all not to admit to 
them anyone from the outside. 

‘So he appeared in company with his faithful 
agents, inquiring who I was, stood there awhile, and 
then went away, leaving orders ‘in case of emer- 
gency,’ to set watchmen for the night—reliable men 
—round the house where I was staying. This, of 
course, did not disturb me nor my hosts in the least, 
and we had a good talk till past midnight upon all 
that most deeply concerned them. i 

“ The inhabitants, among whom the Doukhobortsi 
are settled, treat them (as in other places) good 
humoredly, and sympathize with them ; but, of course, 


More- 


over, by nature, manners, customs, and the whole 
] 


they can offer no substantial help or support. 


7 


ieir life, they differ so much from them, 


routine of t 
that the Doukhobortsi cannot help considering them- 
] 


+. 
Sseives apart; 
I 


and one must be endowed with their 
natural good humor, culture, and capacity for accom- 
modating one’s self with different people, in order not 
to get into trouble, to avoid undeserved insults and all 
sorts of savage pranks from this truly primitive peo- 
ple of Georgia. 

fHE DETECTIVE MISSIONARY, SKVORTSOFF. 

At one time, owing to their being dece ntly treated 
bv the local authorities, the Doukhobortsi did not feel 
so much the constant watch, but after the last visit of 
Skvortsoff' they were much pressed. The surveil- 


1 A kind of half missionary, half detective, who travels all about 


Russia on commissions from the Procuror of the Synod, Pobiedonostzeff, 


generally terminating in increased persecution. 


| 


lance was increased, and it was forbidden to go 
out anywhere without a passport. Visitors to th« 
Doukhobortsi, and their co-religionists coming to see 
them from other places are watched with special zeal, 
because the authorities are afraid lest they should 
have money given them. The authorities have de 
cided to conquer their obstinacy by bringing them to 
despair through growing stress of need. ‘ You will 
fare worse later on, and we will keep you in this con- 
dition till you submit,’ such was the conclusion of all 
the speeches addressed to them by Skvortzoff. As to 
his conversations, he conducted them in a tone some- 
what ‘ softer’ than on his first visit to the Caucasus : 
he hardly touched upon the religious side of the 
question, and only endeavored to learn from everyone 
what he thought of the Tzar, and how much he hon- 
ored him. He examined them one by one, and some 
of them he ordered to the monastery of St. Unia, 
where he resided with his wife while making the tour 
of the Signak district. 

‘It is astonishing to what a degree such people 
will stoop to use means to their ends! For instance, 
this official appeared at the Tionet district among the 
exiles under a different garb, pretending to be their 
co religionist and a friend of I. Tregouboff, asking 
them to let him know how much money the latter had 
transmitted tothem. Only after having noticed that 
the Doukhobortsi understood the man they were 
dealing with did he change his tactics, and spoke to 
them as a servant of the Tsar and the fatherland ! 

HE VISITOR EXPELLED. 

‘“T wanted to note down much of what I heard 
from these good people, and to visit as many families 
of the exiles as I could, but it was impossible to do it 
for reasons not dependent on me. Early in the 
morning came the local inspector, stopped at the yard 
next to ours, and called me to comethere. My poor 
friends were very sad when they saw what was the 
end of my visit. They knew what consequences 
might await me, and grieved pathetically as they took 
leave of me, saying: ‘If we only once and again see 
a good man—our only joy—they don’t give us time 
to say a few words.’ A woman lying sick with fever 
said with great effort: ‘ From the time when people 
ran with staves after Christ, they got into this habit 
of persecuting good people.’ 

“ Though | kept the inspector waiting some time 
(while I took leave of them), he met me with an 
amiable smile on his face, and launched into all sorts 
of excuses for causing me ‘ trouble,’ referring to ‘ the 
cursed duty of service which causes a man to do what 
is unpleasant to people,’ and explained the unavoid- 
ble necessity for me to drive to Signak for personal 
explanations to the District Commander.” 

So to the District Commander our friend went, 
who also made many excuses, but kept him prisoner 
in a local hotel. This commander expressed much 
sympathy with the Doukhobortsi, and great regret 
that he was obliged to be so strict with them. 


a 


? The present, abbess of this convent isa woman of great ability and 
powerful connections, because of her relationship with many of the 
grandees of St. Petersburg. and is in great favor with Mr. Pobiedonost- 
zeff. The nuns are also Russian and young, and very far from ascetic, 
judging by the natives’ opinion of them. 














Our friend then returned to Tiflis, and while there 
met a large company of men, women, and children, who 
had come to meet the thirty-five prisoners from Noukha 
on their way to Siberia, heavily laden with parcels 
and provisions for them. He says: ‘“ The joy of 
meeting relatives cheered up the prisoners, and but 
for the red eyes of the women and the prison court- 
yard one would hardly believe that this was a meet- 
ing with exiled ones—so bright were their faces, so 
peaceful and good humored their conversation, and 
joyous their laughter.” 

[An account of the further experiences of the 
exiles to Siberia was given in the last INTELLIGENCER. 
—Eps. ] 

(7o be Continued.) 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL DEPARTURE. 
Extracts from a discourse by John W. Chadwick, of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N. ¥., Tenth month 2, 1898 
THE policy which we are proposing to subvert is one 
which the Monroe doctrine has always unti now been 
supposed to assume as a justification of its own par- 
ticular contention that European powers must neither 
colonize the western hemisphere nor subject any 
American State to a colonial condition. To justify so 
bold a claim the Washington doctrine was reiterated, 
viz, That the United States would keep itself free 
from entangling alliance with European politics. It 
is not alone the Washington doctrine that we are 
now invited to give up, but the Monroe doctrine, also. 
The Washington doctrine, because we cannot sharply 
break off the policy of minding our own business 
and strike in among the European nations as a fifth 
world-power, without exciting innumerable jealousies 
and producing innumerable complications, and being 
entangled in alliances with one European country 
and another. The Monroe doctrine also must be 
given up (that doctrine which was so precious and 
divine when it seemed to have in it the promise and 
the potency of a war with England a few years ago) 
—this also must be given up, because for us to say 
“ Hands off!’’ to Europe while grabbing the La- 
drones and the Philippines, would be an impertinence 
of such colossal size that our American humor would 
deter us from it if our American honesty did not. 
To say, ‘‘ No new European holdings in our western 
hemisphere,”’ is to imply no American holdings in 
the eastern hemisphere. To annex the Philippine 
Islands would be to cancel the Monroe doctrine as 
something for which we have no longer any use. 

But the subversion of our foreign policy is but a 
part, and not the most important part, of the political 
revolution, which is turning the traditions of a country 
upside down. Of even more importance is the pro- 
posed abandonment of our ideal of a coherent demo- 
cratic nation, a nation governed by the peoplo, look- 
ing to universal suffrage as the safeguard of their 
liberties. Not only the Monroe doctrine and the 


Washington doctrine, but the Lincoln doctrine of 


government of the people, for the people, by the 
people, will have to be given up. For one cannot 
have government by such people as the native Ha- 


waiians and the native Filipinos. There are millions 
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of the latter living in a state of unmitigated savagery, 
unconquered by the Spanish arms after three cen- 
turies and more of nominal control. Says Whitelaw 
Reid: ‘‘The chief aversion to the vast accession of 
territory witn which we are threatened springs from 
the fear that ultimately they must be admitted to the 
United States as States. No public duty,” he con- 
tinues, ‘“‘is more urgent to resist from the outset than 
the concession of such a possibility. In no circum- 
stances likely to exist within a century should they 
be admitted as States to the Union.” But there are 
others of a different mind, officials in Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, who think the time is almost ripe for 
those new possessions to come in on equal terms 
with Navada and New York. If the native people 
had to be excluded from the suffrage that would be 
only what is suffered in Louisiana by the colored 
But this is to confess 
It is for it to be a failure. 
As Lincoln said in 1858, ‘* A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.” As Dr. Adler “ The 
two principles (race inferiority, with disfranchise- 
ment and democratic government) 
house together in the State. Either the 
inferior class must be enfranchised or the democ- 
racy will enevitably tend to turn into an aristocracy.”’ 
Nor could we tolerate a vast unassimilable population 
on the outskirts of our body politic without serious 
damage to that body. The reaction of colonial con- 
ditions on a home government is one of the best 


people under the form of law. 
democracy to be a failure. 


Say es 
cannot 


keep 
same 


known incidents of colonial possession, and one of 
the most scandalous. 

After speaking of the plea that ‘‘ where the flag 
floats there it will stay’ as ‘too silly to detain us 
for a moment,” J. W. Chadwick continued: ‘“ An- 
other, and, I fear, the most persuasive argument for 
the expansion of America, is that we have too long 
stayed quietly at home tending to our own affairs ; 
now let us have a little self-assertion; let us havea 
Navy equal to any in the world, and, incidentally, 
naval stations here and there and almost everywhere 
around the world. the 
English flag ; And 
this poisoned chalice is commended to our lips as the 
only pure ‘ Elixir Americana,’ the true 
spirit, the highest patriotism demanded 


sets 


The sun never upon 
why should it set upon ours ? 


American 
by the exi- 
gencies of the new and better time. To me it seems 


inverted patriotism ; 


treason to the American spirit. 

The true patriotism, the right American spirit, is 
D I 

fidelity to the idea of America peacefully working 

’ I d D 

out her characteristic policy, ‘‘ and 


it would be, as 
Dr. Adler says, ‘the saddest kind of mistake, after 
rant 


< 
dD 


and 
juvenile conceit of perfection, we should have become 
ashamed of the idea that we have a mission to fulfill 
for the benefit of mankind, and should lose the sense 
of that mission. It would be the saddest possible 
aberration if, instead of learning from others in the 


having wrapped ourselves up in the arro 


sense of adapting to our national genius the best they 
have to offer, we should become their servile imitators, 
especially if we should imitate them where they con- 
fess themselves least worthy of imitation.’ With 
every European nation groaning under its military 
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burdens, why should we bend our free shoulders to 
take on the heavy load? Of all the ironies of his- 
tory, it is one of the most melancholy and unique 
that ata moment when the Czar of all the Russias, 
countries semi-barbarous, is pleading for a general 
disarmament, we of America, who, in the century 
and a quarter since we declared our independence, 
have had more than 100 years of peace, should now 
be panting to ‘cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of 
war.’ Have we found war so beautiful a thing in 
these last months that we have become enamored of 
it? If our greater America does not mean frequent 
war it must mean costly military occupation ; costly 


in human life as well as in silver and gold. Thous- 


ands of our young men, without the inspiration of | 


that great humanitarian impulse which swept them 
into the ranks six months ago, will have to go forth 
to these new possessions, to intellectually and morally 
decay, to suffer and to die, after the manner of all 
temperate zone people attempting to develop tropical 
countries. No! No! We may appreciate all the 
courage and all the patience and long suffering of 
our soldiers and our sailors at their several posts of 
duty and danger, but those of us who had forgotten 
that ‘ war is hell’ have learned anew our lesson, and 
those who had no experience of it have now had 
enough. We shall not subvert our traditional policy 
just for the sake of being one of. the great fighting 
nations of the earth. It may be some time yet before 
‘« The war-drums throb no longer, 
And the battle-flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world ; 

but hereafter, if I am not much mistaken, we shall 
invoke the dread arbitrament of war more seriously 
than in this event; we shall be more absolutely sure 
that it will be worth the cost, and that there is no 
other way, before we wade into the rushing stream 
of mingled blood and tears. 

And now I come, too late, perhaps, to a concep 
tion of a Greater America, which is attractive to many 
of our most generous spirits. Such do not care for 
any swelling of our physical bulk, for any increment 
of our population. Nor they cdre to have 
America shine as a great military and naval power, 
having some notion what that means in the way of 
monstrous burdens and miserable complications. 
Nor does the commercial argument appeal to them, 
especially when the possible advantages of colonial 
markets are weighed against the certain incidents of 
miscarriage and corruption that would inhere in the 
new order of affairs. But these generous spirits say 
—and I must confess that there is something in their 
views that should appeal to every humane person— 
that such a great nation as America ought to take its 
part in civilizing and elevating the inferior races of the 
world ; that we ought not to leave all this hard and 
disagreeable business to other nations, however will- 
ing they may be to take it off our hands. ‘“ Be the 


do 


cost ten times, a hundred times, the gain, to the 
nation or to the individuals, we will do all that we 
can to make these people happy, industrious, useful, 
self-respecting men and women, and in proportion to 
their intelligence and capacity, will admit them to 








the conduct of their civil and political affairs.” | 
cannot see why any person of just and honorable 
mind should flout this attitude and purpose as 
utterly irrational. It is indifferent to the philosophy 
of what might have been, which is never very fruitful 
of results. It starts from where we are. By what- 
ever crookedness we got there, with whatever failure 
to redeem our promises, we are here with these vari- 
ous possessions actually or potentially in our hands, 
‘‘ How can we,” it is asked “‘ permit these gardens of 
the world to revert into the rapacious and oppressive 
charge of a nation which has never done anything 
but abuse its opportunities from the time of Christo- 
pher Columbus until now ?”’ 

I answer, that if we are to hold these conquered 
lands in any way whatever it must be in some such 
high, unselfish way as this. If we should attempt to 
hold them for mere commercial exploitation, as some 
would have us do, the civilization of the world would 
shrivel from us like a snake skin and cast us out as a 
polluted thing. Colonization in any sincere and 
genuine meaning of the word is an impossibility. 
But has this humanitarian dream reckoned sufficiently 
with the concrete facts of our American political 
life? Has it considered whether we have a body of 
civil servants equal to the discharge of such duties 
as would be laid upon them? It is certain that we 
have not. ° Here would be the potentiality of going 
wrong beyond the dreams of any of the bosses who 
are now riding us with whip and spur. Here would 
be unlimited opportunities for such devil’s work as we 
have had in the administration of our military depart- 
ments of transportation and medicine and general 
supply. The proposed government of these depend- 
encies would be particularly sensitive to Congres- 
sional control, and that means the distribution of 
places with little or no regard to personal fitness. 
Given such a management of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines as we have had of the War Department during 
the last six months and the last state of those terri- 
tories would be worse than the first. And why has 
the management of the War Department been so 
intolerably bad ? Simply because it has been conducted 
on the basis of Congressional politics, the place for 
him who has a “ pull,” who is somebody’s brother or 
son or nephew or local adept in working “ blocks of 
five’’ and things of that kind. But we are told that 
England has a body of civil servants in India and 
Egypt and in her crown colonies that is equal to its 
tasks, and we are also told that it is unpatriotic to for 
a moment doubt that we can do as well. I do not 
question the average moral quality of the American 
people. But our government is not representative. I 
mean our governing bodies do not represent the 
homely virtues of our people. This is a stage of our 
development which we shall work through in time. 
As for England, she has waded through corruption to 
her present coign of vantage. She has got knowl- 
edge by experience. We, too, have made a good 
beginning. We have had plenty of experience. But 
untried conditions would afford a fearful opportunity 
for the old vice to breed again after its kind. Where 
the carcass was there would the vultures be gathered 
together. 
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Again, in our dealings heretofore with inferior 
races there is absolutely nothing to encourage us. 
Our dealings with the Indians have been equivalent 
to a “ Century of Dishonor.’”’ And how about the 
blacks? Deces our disfranchisement of them by one 
contemptible artifice or another promise well for our 
treatment of the natives and half breeds of our new 
possessions? We have been credibly assured that 
the negroes of Cuba are used to better treatment than 
those of Georgia and Louisiana. Was our Southern 
reconstruction such that we can enter on a much 
harder field with hope of good success ?”’ 

The speaker closed by reverting to the threatened 
change in our traditional policy, and said the realiza- 
tion of the hopes for new territory would be difficult 
because of the new policy in which the nation is in- 
volved. Bigger armies and navies, he said, were in- 
evitable, if such a policy were to be adopted, so add- 
ing new burdens to industry or by adding to our 
present area territories that will remain essentially 
foreign for centuries to come. There must be, he 
said, men of high character chosen for the new places, 
men of sincere convictions, consistent lives, indisputa- 
ble integrity. He believed, however, that all will yet 
be well. 


The City Hall Clock. 

THE great City Hall clock, of Philadelphia, is intended to 
commence marking time with the new year, 1899, or at 
midnight of next Twelfth month, 31st. Its dials, three hun- 
dred and seventy feet above the pavement, are twenty-two 
feet in diameter. A man standing on IX of the dial shows 
his head just above X. The dials are of glass, in order by 
electric light illumination with one hundred and fifty lamps 
to show the time by night, as well as by day. The minute- 
hand is ten feet eight inches long, the hour-hand nine feet. 
Both hands together weigh four hundred pounds. Com- 
pressed air will be used to move them. It is said that the 
great town clock in Westminster Abbey, which is not quite so 
large as the City Hall clock, requires the services of two men 
four days to windit. ‘‘ That clock strikes the hours, but this 
clock will not strike.”’ 


The War- Tax ‘‘Stamps.”’ 


THE merchant pays the bulk of the war tax, the Farm /m- 
plement News says, and adds : 

‘He telegraphs for certain goods and stamps the message 
to the tune of one cent. He is sure the freight bill includes 
the tax that the railroad company pays on the bill of lading. 
Maybe it does not, but he thinks so and that is. almost as 
distressing. He sells the goods to a customer and takes a 
note secured by mortgage. Of course the customer has no 
revenue stamps, so the merchant decorates the note to the 
extent of two cents a hundred. The acknowledgment of 
the mortgagor's signature calls for a ten-cent stamp. Shall 
he ask the poor notary, who only gets a pittance per acknowl- 
edgment, to pay this? If the mortgage is more than $1,000 
it requires a twenty-five-cent stamp, and of course the mer- 
chant must furnish that. 

‘« After awhile the bill comes due. He is a little short of 
funds and gets a loan at the bank. He gives his note and 
stamps it at the rate of two cents for each hundred dollars. 
The banker cannot afford to pay it, he says. Then a check 
is sent to the shipper and the merchant stamps that. Event- 
ually the customer's note matures and he must have a re- 
newal. This calls for more stamps for the new note and 
mortgage. Perhaps when his own note at the bank is due he 
must have an extension. If so, he stamps the renewal and 
the check he gives for the interest. By this time he gets im- 
patient and stamps his foot. Then he wonders why he ever 
wanted his country to go to war.”’ 


Poison Sen: 
DuRING the recent field-day of the Darlington Botanical Club, 
of West Chester, Pa., one of the interesting side talks by Dr. 
Schmucker of the State Normal School related to poison ivy. 
For a long time, he said, scientists could not decide what is 
the active principle of the plant. After much study and 
investigation it was found that the substance which causes the 
inflammation and swelling is a non-volatile oil, not soluble in 
water, but easily dissolved in alcohol. Therefore, if a person 
bathe the affected parts in alcohol as soon as he finds that he 


has been poisoned no further harm or inconvenience need be 
feared. 


Parted in the Middle. 
AN amusing incident occurred a few days since at the Lenox 
home of a Boston family, says Harper's Round Table. They 
had urged some friends who were driving through the Berk- 
shires to stop with them to lunch. This they were finally 
persuaded to do, a little girl three years old being of the 
party. Soon after they were all seated at the table, Mr. 
Ultradude, a guest in the house (a man of curling locks parted 
in the middle), appeared, and took his accustomed seat, 
which chanced to be just opposite the high chair occupied by 
Ethel. The child, after a glance or two at the new-comer, 
began to show symptoms of weeping, and a moment or two 
afterward burst into such a flood of tears that she had to by 
taken from the room. Ethel has so bright and sunny a dis- 
position, and so little of the cry-baby about her, that her 
mother felt justified in hastening after the nurse and child to 
know the cause of so unexpected an outbreak. When the 
little one could command her voice, she managed to confide 
to her mother between her sobs, ‘‘I's so 'fraid of that boy 
with a girl’s head !’’ " 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Peace Commissioners have continued their negotiations 
at Paris, and while there is no official announcement of the 
matters discussed, it seems to be fairly plain that up to this 
writing the Philippine Islands question has not been reached. 
There have been, it is said, sharp differences concerning Cuba, 
the Spaniards urging that the United States assume the debt 


of the island, or part of it. A Paris dispatch, on the 17th 
inst., says that the American commissioners ‘‘ rejected the 
idea of accepting sovereignty over Cuba for the United 
States,’’ and that the power of the latter would be used only 
to restore order and establish government. To this the 
Spanish rejoined that the exercise of such authority was 
sovereignty. 


THE evacuation of Porto Rico by the Spanish was ex- 
pected to be completed by the 18th inst., and the American 
flag to be formally raised at San Juan. In — the removal 
of the Spanish troops makes slow progress. Parrado, one of 
the Spanish commissioners in conference with the American 
commissioners at Havana, is quoted as saying that Spain had 
sought transport ships to remove her men, in all ports of 
Europe, but was too poor to secure them. ‘‘If our move- 
ments are too slow,’’ he said, ‘‘ you will have to put us out.”’ 
It is suggested as likely that the United States will have to 
provide transportation. 


A FRIGHTFUL marine accident occurred on the south 
coast of England, on the evening of the 14th instant. The 
steamship Mohegan, of the Atlantic Transport line, ran 
upon the rocks off the Lizard, about 7 p. m., and shortly 
sank. She was bound from London for New York. It is 
believed that 108 persons were drowned and only fifty saved. 
It is not explained how the ship was so far out of a safe 
course. 


THE War Investigating Commission left Washington on 
the 16th, to inspect all Southern camps. Testimony of officers 
will be taken. Orders for the movement of General Graham's 
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corps from Camp Meade, near Harrisburg, Pa., to camps in 
the South, have been revoked, owing to the prevalence of 
yellow fever at Southern points, and the soldiers will remain 
until cold weather arrives. 


EMPEROR William of Germany left Berlin last week on 
his way to Constantinople and Jerusalem. In the latter city 
he will take part in the ceremony of dedicating a Protestant 
German church. It was reported that an Anarchist plot had 
been formed to assassinate him, while on the way, and num- 
erous arrests were made. The Emperor is accompanied by 
the Empress and a number of officials. They reached 
Venice on the 13th inst., and proceeded the same day for 
Constantinople. 


THE strikes in Paris appear to have subsided, and a dis- 
patch on the 17th says the troops have been withdrawn from 
the yards and other places in which they have been stationed 
since disturbances were threatened. The agitation of the 
Dreyfus matter is less acute, but as the Chambers are about 
to resume their sessions soon, it must again revive. It seems 
doubtful whether there will be any ‘‘revision’’ of the trial, 
after all, and whether the Premier, M. Brisson, attempting to 
secure it will not cause his Ministry to ‘‘fall’’ by vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


TERRIBLE riots occurred at Virden, Illinois, on the 12th 
instant. A train load of ‘‘imported’’ negroes arrived to 
take the places of the striking coal miners, and this caused a 
battle between the Sheriff's deputies and the strikers. Thir- 
teen men were killed and twenty-five wounded. Governor 
Tanner sent troops to the scene, instructing them to quell the 
riot and protect life and property, but not to allow any impor- 
tation of negroes. He has freely expressed the opinion that 
the mine owners are responsible for the blood shed, and they 
declare him responsible. 

Tue political ‘‘campaigns’’ in Pennsylvania and New 
York continue very earnest and animated. In the former 
John Wanamaker began an extended speaking tour on the 
17th instant, and the three candidates for governor, Stone 
Rep., Jenks, Dem., and Swallow, Ind., are all speaking daily. 
The result seems uncertain ; there is no denial that a very 
large shift of voters has been made to Swallow, and those in 
charge of his campaign are confident of his election. In 
New York, Roosevelt, Rep., and Van Wyck, Dem., it is 
believed will have a close contest. 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE annual report of the United States Indian school at 
Carlisle, just prepared by Major (no longer Captain) Pratt, 
shows that there are 462 boys and 405 girls in the school, 
representing seventy-four tribes. During the year 1,080 have 
been on the roll. The number now in the school is 104 in 
excess of last year. 


—tThe satisfactory announcement is made that several of 
the largest railroad companies in the country are planning to 
meve for a reduction in sleeping-car rates. It is proposed to 
have all the roads in the country using Pullman cars unite in 
an appeal to this company to make a reduction in the rates 
charged for upper and lower berths in sleeping cars, and in 
the rates for seats in chair cars. The enormous profits of the 
Pullman Company, recently disclosed, will no doubt promote 
this movement. 


—By an extraordinary manifestation of energy, the 
‘* Powers’’ that remain in ‘‘ concert’’ in relation to Crete, 
are compelling the entire withdrawal of the Turkish troops 
from that island. The Turkish officials, by their usual twist- 
ing and delaying, have endeavored to avoid it, but this time 
the Powers seem in earnest. 


—At the Pennsylvania State Convention of the 
W. C. T. U., at Reading, on the 17th inst., Rebecca B. 
Chambers, of West Grove, was reélected President. Resolu- 
tions that were adopted provide, among other things, for the 
petitioning of the Legislature to prohibit the custom of treat- 
ing in saloons. 

—The Spanish civil courts within the Philippine territory 
have resumed the exercise of their jurisdiction, subject to the 
supervision of the American Military Government, which 
reserves the exclusive right to exercise criminal jurisdiction. 


—Pittsburg is to have a new Union railway station. It is 
to cost $1,645,000, and will be very like the Jersey City and 
Philadelphia stations of the Pennsylvania road, which is to 
build the structure. It was badly needed. 


—Bishop Hartzell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Africa, who has been in Pittsburg, says he is commissioned to 
ask the protection of the United States for the negro republic 
of Liberia. 


—The degree of Doctor of Laws has been conferred upon 
President McKinley by the University of Chicago. 


—Edwin Clawston, the owner of an ostrich farm in South 
Pasadena, Cal., has succeeded in hatching ostrich eggs with 
an incubator. The process takes forty days. 





NOTICES. 


*.* A Conference under the care of the | 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly anc 
Quarterly Meeting will be held in the meeting 
house at Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., on First- ! 
day, Tenth month 30, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. | 
Subject, ** Peace and Arbitration.” All inter- 
ested are respectfully invited to attend. On 
behalf of Committee. 

Susanna RIcH, Clerk. 





















*,* Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee have arranged for a public 
meeting at the meeting-house, Flushing, L. I., 
on the afternoon of Quarterly Meeting, Tenth | 
month 29, at 2.45 o'clock. Mabel Foulke will 
read a paper on “ Friends and Temperance.” 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, \ Clerks. 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, 















*.* The Home Influence Association will 
meet at Fifteenth and Race streets, on Third- | 
day, Eleventh month 1, at 3 p.m. A paper 
on **What Does Time Mean to the Little 












Child? ’ will be presented by Annie Hillborn, 
of Swarthmore. A full attendance is desired, 
as the time of holding future meetings will be 
considered. 

Mary H. WHITSON, President, pro tem. 












*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Tenth month : 

23. Poughkeepsie. 

30. Flushing. 

JoserpH T. McDowkLL, Clerk. 





*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 
29, 1898, at 1.300’clock, p. m. 

The Sub Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian in Room No. 2, at 10 a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
Ido a. m. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house, 
at 10 a. m 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 
10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 
9 a. m 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No 1, at 
II a. m. 

Educational, and Publication Committee, in 
Room No. I, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 


ELEANOR K, RICHARDS, \ Clerks. 





*,* The Committee appointed by the New 
York Yearly Meeting Educational Committee in 
the interest of Swarthmore College will hold a 
meeting at Flushing, L. I, Tenth month 29, 
at 2.30 o’clock, p. m. All Friends interested 
in the College are invited to attend. 

ALBERT A. MERRITT, Clerk. 





*,* A Conference under the care of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee will be held in Schuylkill meeting-house, 
on First-day, Tenth month 30, 1898, at 
2.30 p. m. 

Subject : ‘* Temperance.’’ 

Our friend Joseph S. Walton expects to be in 
attendance. 

An invitation is extended to all. 

The 9.05 a. m. train on the Reading Rail- 
road, also the 12.30 p. m., on the Penna. Rail- 
road, Schuylkill Division, will be met at 
Pheenixville. 

Anna K. Way, 
Mary M. Kater, } Clerks, 





*,* United Evening Meetings, Philadelphia. 
on First-day, at 7.30 o'clock, during Tenth 
month, at Fourth and Green streets, excepting 
on Tenth month 30, when it is at 35th St and 
Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia. The 
general attendance of our members is urged, 
whether belonging to that meeting or not. 
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*,.* The Western First-day School Union will 
be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, at Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., on Seventh-day, Tenth month 
22, commencing at 10 o’clock a.m. All in- 
terested are invited to be present. 
Horace L. DiLwortu, 


ELLEN P. Way, } Clerks 


*,* The 63d Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of Friends will be held in the Lec- 
ture Room of Friends’ Central School, 15th and 
Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, Tenth 
month 21, 1898, at 8 o’clock. 

At the conclusion of the regular business, in- 
cluding the appointment of officers and Com- 
mittee of Management for the ensuing year. 
Pror. F. H. Green, of the West Chester 
State Normal School, wil] deliver his interesting 
lecture, ‘* The Garden of English Literature.’’ 

A large attendance is desired, and all inter- 
ested are invited. 

Howarp W. Lippincott, Clerk. 


*,* A meeting will be held under thc auspices 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, on Sixth-day, Tenth month 21, at 4 
p.m., at Race Street meeting-house (Room No. 
1), for the purpose of explaining to mothers and 
teachers a systematic method of teaching sewing. 

CASSANDRA T. CARR, Chairman. 


*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open, will visit during Tenth month as 
follows : 

23. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

6. Green Street, 10.30 a m. 

20. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


Lydia A. Murphy, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
721 Green St., Philadelphia. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. 


533 Nortn EveventuH Street, 
Philadelphia. 





6 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, 7°SPiitscna. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Teeonin Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 


WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


The lamp-chimney Index 
is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 





Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
Calls outside of city answered promptly. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


B'ack Dress Fabrics 


One lot Wool-mixed Poplin, 37 inches 
wide. Special price, 25 cents a yard. 

One lot of English Mohair Lustre, 38 
inches wide. Special price, 37% cents 
a yard. 

One lot of All-wool Storm Serge, 50 
inches wide. Special price, 50 cents a 
yard. 

One lot of All-wool Cheviot Suitings, 50 
inches wide. Special price, 58 cents a 
yard. 

One lot of All-wool French Surah Serge, 
50 inches wide. Special price, 68 cents. 

One lot of All-wool Crepon, effective 
designs, 42 inches wide. Special price, 
75 cents a yard. 


Handkerchiefs 


Some unusual values to-day. 


Women’s Sheer Linen Lawn Handker- 
chiefs, trimmed with Valenciennes 
Lace, $1.00 a dozen, or 50 cents a half 
dozen ; would be fairly priced at $1.50 
a dozen. 

Women’s unlaundered hemstitched Linen 
Handkerchiefs, 70 cents per dozen, or 
35 cents a half dozen. 

At 25 cents, our latest importation in the 
choicest line of designs produced by 
the best makers. These in Linen or 
Mull hemstitched and embroidered or 
scalloped and embroidered. 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘Depariment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER | 


A LITTLE girl wanted to know ‘‘if the 
Puritans were crazy,’’ as she had read 
that ‘‘they found an asylum in this 
country.”’ 


UNcLE HIRAM: ‘‘ They say that the 
sun never sets on the British Empire.’’ 
Aunt Hannah: ‘‘ Doesn’tit, now?» And 
we have such lovely sunsets over here!’ 
—Puck. 

A Paris physician has lately nipped in 
the bud, so it is reported, a habit which 
might have become as dangerous as the 
use of morphine. A woman of fashion 
had tried perfuming herself by subcuta- 
neous injections, and found that it was 
quite possible to give the body the fra- 
grance of the lily or the rose. But her 
example was imitated with nearly fatal 
results, and the physician's warning has 
put a stop to the fad. 





Tales of Slavery 


are vividly pictured and 
recalled in the book entitled ‘‘A True 
Story of the Christiana Riot.’’ It has 
had a remarkable sale, but every Friend 
should especially have a copy. Send 
your order now. 

PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May 2. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 





OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomson, 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
and other families. 

The chapter, “‘ Records of Richland Meeting,”’ is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $5 
each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 

N. B. A few copies of “‘ Lyrics of Quakerism ’”’ for 

sale at $1.25 each. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1899. 


® The new Almanac will shortly be pub- W 
lished in new and attractive form 
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In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 
the Almanac will contain a full list of meetings, % 
and the location, and in many cases the mode of W 
reaching them; information in regard to Day and 
First-day Schools; special articles about Fair Hill 
* Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, 
etc. 

Every Friends’ family should possess one or 
more copies. Order now from 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 
SSeSeeee cece 
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ERIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER — 








YAL 
Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 


against alum. 


powders are the 
of the present day. 


Alum 


menacers to 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
° 
Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., 
Josern Wensrer, 
President. 


Rents, Sales, 


Neb. 
Wa. Wensrer, 
Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD'A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SPEED. 


| pickles. 


Banana, 


AND POINTS 





THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND ‘DEPOSIT CO. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
tor, Administrator, Collected Real Ex Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- ‘residents, etc., etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, 

Joun L. Brake. Danret Mivier and Jonatuan K. Taytor. 
Wm. H. Bosley, 
Franeis A. W 


Acts as F.xecn 
Interests 


Secretary and Treasure» 

Wiriiam M. Byrn. 
Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw, 
ite, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 


Executive Committee: { 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, oe RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are ke ope wine yh the assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- ident, T. WISTAR BE BROWN ; Vice-President and rel 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance ne eee ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust cer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THEE GIRARD SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
maser TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


President, 


Secretary and 7) 
HARRY F. WEST, 1 = aon” 


HENRY C. BROWN. 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS : . 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISP HAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Witiiam H. Jenks, 
Georce Tucker Bispxam, 
Wiiuiam H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
Hutcuinson, 


ErrincHam B. Morais, 
— A. Brown, Jr., 

enjamMin W. Ricnarps, 
Joun B. Garrert, 

Pemberton S. 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. Croruier, 


Joun C. Sims, 


Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Pure, 


BAIRD’S Roncatconotic A LAST OPPORTUNITY 


FLAVORING POWDERS AND SPICES ‘eat 


Ase Swengust, Pavesi, Beit, Mest Econcniical, are the DUTCHER’S SHOES. 


words of hundreds of customers. 
They are the Best, because : 
1. They will not lose their flavor by heating. 

2. They are true to their flavor and non-alcoholic. Owing to early retirement from the 
Shoe Business, we have reduced our 
entire stock of WOMEN’S, MISSES’, 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES to 


3- One ounce of powder is equal to three of the ordi- 
COST AND LESS 


nary liquid extracts. R 
4. The spices are unequaled for making all kinds of 

for quick closing. Every purchase 

will insure satisfactory bargains in 


HIGH GRADE SHOES. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


45 North 13th Street, (below Arch). 


The following preparations at ag cents per box, or 
five boxes for one dollar. 

Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Strawberry, Cherry, Peach, 
Pineapple, Almond, Chocolate, Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, Allspice, Cloves, Ginger, Wintergreen, Pep- 
permint, Rose, Celery. 

Orders solicited by 


Thos. a 3954 Parrish Street, Philad’a. 





AQUILA J. LINVIEL, 


Dealer in Choice aa & Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelot , 


Sorat Carp Recerves Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


_ gros Cotumpia Avenue, Pxuita 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Waster Sts, 


R. R. R.) 


Please mention Frienvs’ INTEL- 

LIGENCER, when answering Adverttse- 

| ments in it. This is of value to us 
| and to the advertisers. 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O A L FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 





